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> @ The Life Underwriters’ Association, with a small membership, would be 

= like a political party with few voters. 

~S @ Physicians are so organized that a physician suspended by the county 

> medical society loses his membership in the state medical society and the 

2 national body. He is practically ostracized. Other physicians of good stand- 

SS ~ : . e e cunts 

= ing will not consult with him, and therefore the sentiment of physicians them- 

> selves is a powerful, controlling factor in maintaining high ethical standards. 

®) 

S @ Life Underwriters’ Associations can have little control over those not 

2 sufficiently interested even to be fellow-members. When the time comes 

PY when every important insurance man is a member of some association, its 

») ower for good and its power to restrain evil will be enormously increased. 
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s @ Therefore the maintaining and increasing of our membership is just as 

we 

> vitally necessary to the association as for a business concern to keep solvent 

> 

\ q A business organization losing money steadily would not have much 

2 influence. A life association losing members steadily has not much influence. 

3 @ It is hoped that the officers and members of every association will be 

=| ; ; 

x proud to come to St. Louis showing a creditable increase in their member- | 
5) ship. Can we not realize our desire for 10,000 members at the time of the 

> St. Louis Convention? Members are counted in June; now is the time. S| 
> | 
“S EDWARD A. WOODS, | 
S President. 
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PROMINENT ACTUARY ARGUES 
CASE OF LONG ENDOWMENTS 


While 65 Per Cent of All Insurance in Force Is on 
Whole Life Plan, M. Albert Linton, Associate 
Actuary of the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, Considers Long Endowments 
Improvement Upon Whole Life 


Contracts. 





With approximately two hundred and fifty forms 
of policies available, there are many life underwriters 
who believe that every little policy has a meaning all 
its own. In other words, that while all policies are 
mathematical equivalents, the policy should be fitted 
to the needs of the policy-holder. There will be occa- 
sions—perhaps many—when the endowment form is 
the best, and Mr. Linton presents the clearest exposi- 
tion of endowment insurance we have ever seen in 
print. Mr. Linton delivered the address at the April 


meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York.—Editor’s note. 





One may well hesitate to advance the claims for endow- 
ment insurance in a country where approximately 65 per cent 
of all the insurance in force is on the whole life plan. At the 
same time, my own strong personal conviction that the long 
endowment policy is a vast improvement upon the whole life 
policy impels me to lay before you the claims of the endow- 
ment policy and to suggest certain facts in relation thereto 
which I believe have not received the full attention they de- 
serve. Many of the thoughts embodied in what follows have 
been made public in pamphlet form, and may be well known 
to some in this gathering. I must, therefore, ask their in- 
dulgence on account of the repetition. It is introduced in 
the interest of clearness and to avoid any loopholes in the 
presentation. 


Ordinary Life Evolved First 


As you are all aware, the history of old line insurance, to 
whose upbuilding we are devoting our lives, dates from the 
year 1762, when the old Equitable of London first introduced 
the idea of averaging the premiums for insurance protection 
throughout the whole of life. In other words, the first old 
line policy to appear on the scene was that which is known 
to-day as the Ordinary Life. I believe this fact has moulded 
subsequent insurance history and has contributed largely to 
the pre-eminence which that policy to-day maintains. Lim- 
ited payment and endowment insurance followed after the 
ordinary life. 

For many years the agents of American life insurance com- 
panies, generally speaking, were familiar with but three 
types of policies, namely: the ordinary life, the twenty pay- 
ment life and the twenty year endowment. The result of this 
state of affairs was that emphasis in the endowment field was 
placed upon the comparatively short-period policy, the policy 
calling for a relatively high premium; and to this day the 
word “ endowment” connotes an expensive form of insurance. 

This early history of insurance has also had its effect upon 
the arrangement of the agent’s rate book, and this arrange- 
ment has, in turn, perpetuated the same thought that endow- 
ment insurance can only be had at great cost. Initial impres- 
sions sink deeply, and it is vital that these impressions rest 
upon a sound foundation. I believe that the arrangement of 
our rate books has placed in the path of many new agents 
a psychological barrier which their subsequent experience has 
never enabled them completely to surmount. For example, 
turning to the rate book of one of the companies, I find in 
round numbers the following premium under age 35: 


Ordinary ‘LitG2). +h os. <.. eee $25 
10 Year® Endowmentes. 2. eer 101 
20:0 oe eM PG sede: pair a's oy, 47 
30s EO eS Sens AM eee spl 
a () aes OS Aa oe:.. see 26 
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Now, I submit that this arrangement in itself is sufficient 
to frighten any new agent or any prospective policy-holder 
forever from the idea of the endowment policy. I believe 
that we have all been guilty of a serious error, and that it 
has been serious, because we have thereby failed to render 
to our policy-holders the full service that the long endow- 
ment policy would have afforded. How much more sensible 
and, as we shall see, how much more in keeping with the 
actuarial relationship would have been the following arrange- 
ment: 


Ordinary Tite eee... «i255 een $25 
40 Year Endowinent.. asta ao cee 26 
Ore ns octet hae neeme nae 31 
Are es ak. os s.5 oe ee ee 47 
Oy & BM”... scontisje See 101 


The progression in the rates clearly indicates the true rela- 
tion that exists among the policies, and forcibly illustrates the 
manner in which they blend into each other. 


Actuarial Fraternity Not Free from Condemnat on 


In this indictment of past practices we of the actuarial 
fraternity are not free from condemnation. We ourselves 
have given the endowment policy an explanation that at once 
prejudices it in the mind of any one who for the first time 
seeks to understand its inner workings. In all standard text- 
books the conception of pure endowment insurance is intro- 
duced in explaining the regular endowment policy. Now 
practically no one would buy.a pure endowment policy if it 
stood alone; for it involves the forfeiture of all premiums 
paid in the event of death before the maturity of the con- 
tract. The insured can receive the policy monies only in the 
event of his surviving the full term of the contract. Yet 
the endowment policy has been explained as a combination 
of term insurance and of pure endowment insurance, and as 
a consequence the impression has gone abroad that the life 
policy and the endowment policy are essentially different in 
principle; that under the endowment there is a forfeiture in 
the event of death which is obviated in the case of the life 
policy. 

The pure endowment conception has long ago outworn its 
usefulness as an aid to an understanding of the regular en- 
dowment contract. It is undoubtedly valuable as a short cut 
for the arithmetical work in the actuary’s office, but I hope 
it may never again take the prominent place that it has for- 
merly held in popular explanations. Apart from the miscon- 
ception to which it gives rise, it is also out of date with ref- 
erence to the modern policy, with its guaranteed cash and 
loan values. Every actuary will tell you that a pure endow- 
ment policy by itself should not be granted a cash value. 
You are also aware of the fact that term policies by them- 
selves do not possess a cash value of any consequence. Is 
it not, therefore, strange that when the two policies are 
welded into one that, presto, change, a cash value should 
appear on the scene? I do not mean to infer that such a 
result might not be justified. I simply wish to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the old explanation in comparison with 
another, which will be presented in a few moments, is far 
short of the ideal. 

The Ideal Insurance Policy 

Digressing for a moment, it will be worth while to consider 
briefly the object of the ideal insurance policy. Certainly in 
this twentieth century no policy can render the maximum 
service which merely insured to one’s dependents adequate 
support in the case of premature death. It must also insure 
to the policy-holder himself an adequate support during the 
period that will follow the close of his active business career. 
From the material point of view, the prime object in life is 
the creation of an adequate estate that shall be sufficient for 
one’s dependents and for one’s old age—an estate that shall 
stand as a permanent contribution to the available wealth of 
the community. 

It is interesting to note that the achievements of medical 
science are in harmony with this thought. The striking 
characteristic of mortality rates during the last half century 
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has been the reduction in those rates at the younger and 
middle ages. More and more people are being protected from 
premature death and are being enabled to prolong their work 
in active business life. Because of this tendency the impor- 
tance of creating an estate by one’s own accumulations is be- 
coming more and more manifest. 

Let us for a moment concentrate upon this idea of devot- 
ing one’s life to the creation of an adequate estate, and, for 
the present, leave out of account any insurance element. 
Asking ourselves the question as to how an estate may best 
be created, I think we shall all agree that the best method 
will be that of regular yearly deposits to accumulate at inter- 
est during the period that coincides approximately with the 
productive period of life. We may therefore plan that the 
estate shall be complete at the close of the active business 
career, say at age 65. We must not choose too young an 
age, since the shorter the accumulation period, the greater 
the yearly contribution. 


The Supposition 


Let us suppose, therefore, that we set aside each year the 
amount necessary to accumulate to, say, $10,000 at age 65. If 
the fund is assumed to commence at age 25, and to earn 3 
per cent interest, the annual payment is found to be $129. 
At the end of 20 years the accumulation is $3,570, and at 
the end of 40 years $10,000. If the institution receiving the 
deposits is of a mutual character, we may assume that all 
interest that may be earned over and above the basic rate of 
3 per cent-will be returned each year to the depositor in the 
form of a reduction of his annual payment. As each year 
passes the estate becomes more and more a reality. The 
weakness of the plan, however, consists in the fact that 
premature death stands as a constant menace to its fulfil- 
ment. Should death occur at the end of ten years, the 
widow will receive $1,523, and at the end of twenty years 
$3,570. Is there no way by which the total estate that would 
have been created if death had not occurred may be paid in 
the event of death? There is a way, and it is afforded by 
life insurance, to which we shall now return for a solution 
of the problem that confronts us. 

Life insurance may be adapted to meet the situation. For 
suppose the institution that is receiving the deposits should 
establish a fund whose function will be to guarantee the 
payment of the full estate to the dependents of all of the 
depositors who are called away by premature death. The 
amount to be provided by this fund will become smaller as 
the deposit accumulations increase in amount. In order to 
adapt this service to the convenience of the depositor, the 
actuary is asked to compute the corresponding uniform an- 
nual charge. In the case now under consideration the actu- 
arial computation on the basis of the American Table of 
Mortality, with interest at 3 per cent, produces an annual 
charge of $68. In passing, it will be recalled that our ideal 
4nstitution is a mutual one, and that, therefore, any saving 
in mortality that may be experienced will be returned each 
year to the depositor and will be used to reduce the annual 
insurance charge. 


The Result 


Combining, therefore, the deposit and the insurance ele- 
ments, we add together the $129 and the $68 and obtain the 
sum of $197, which, upon referring to tables, is found to be 
the American 3 per cent net premium, at age 25, for a 40 year 
endowment—namely, the policy that will pay the full estate 
of $10,000 at age $65, or the same amount if premature death 
intervenes. 

We have, therefore, without any reference to the pure 
endowment conception, supplied an adequate explanation of 
the endowment policy. I think we may well ask why the 
pure endowment idea was ever introduced at all. Could 
any simpler or more understandable conception have been 
devised than that of the increasing savings fund and the 
corresponding decreasing term insurance? It is simply a 
savings fund with a safety device which shall prevent one’s 
life plans from being frustrated. It also explains at once 
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the reason for the cash and loan yalues, and at the same time 
eliminates the idea of forfeiture in the event of death which 
was fostered by the pure endowment conception. 

The value of the method, moreover, is not confined merely 
to the explanation of the endowment policy. It applies, as 
well, to the policy for the whole of life. Let us again con- 
centrate our attention upon the creation of an estate of 
$10,000 to be commenced at age 25. Instead of arranging 
for the estate to be complete in 40 years, that is, at age 65, 
let us arrange for its completion within a period of 71 years, 
that is, extend to age 96. The annual savings fund payment 
on the 3 per cent basis, as above, is found to be $41, and the 
insurance charge to guarantee the payment of the full $10,000 
at death before age 96 is found to be $120. Adding these 
two amounts, we obtain $161, the American 3 per cent pre- 
mium for an ordinary life policy at age 25. 


True Relationship 


The above analysis, therefore, clearly presents the true 
relationship that exists between the ordinary life policy and 
the endowment. It shows that the life policy is the gateway 
to the long endowment. Whole life insurance simply pro- 
vides that the estate shall be complete at age 96 or at prior 
death, whereas the endowment at 65 applies the identical 
principles to age 65 instead of to age 96. I submit that the 
long endowment is the more logical and that it does fit the 
needs of the greatest number of policy-holders. No member 
of this audience has chosen 96 as the age at which any finan- 
cial project shall be complete. Why, then, should we intro- 
duce the principle into the business of life insurance? 

Tt may be well at this point to consider a little more fully 
the question of forfeiture in the event of death under the 
endowment as compared with the life policy, and under the 
life policy as compared with term insurance. As stated be- 
fore, it is unfortunate that the idea of forfeiture was ever 
connected with the endowment policy. The savings fund 
explanation shows that the shorter the endowment, the less 
the insurance charge. For example, the endowment at 96 
involved an insurance charge of $120 and the endowment at 
65 involved an insurance charge of only $68. In taking out 
a life policy we are not disturbed by the fact that if death 
occurs the amount over and above the premium for term 
insurance is forfeited. We know that the life policy fur- 
nishes more permanent protection and is a more far-sighted 
solution of the problem. In the same way we may assert 
that there is no more forfeiture in the case of the endowment 
than in the case of the life policy. Furthermore, we may 
continue that the endowment is an improvement upon the 
life policy, in that it recognizes and adjusts itself to the 
actual facts of life and in the majority of cases will provide 
the maximum satisfaction to the policy-holder. 


Actual Cost 


In this discussion, of course, the actual cost of the two 
types of policies is vital, and it is on this ground that the 
life policy is best defended. We are informed that the prime 
object is the maximum permanent protection for the least 
money. Of course, this element is not to be overlooked. But 
at the same time we must not forget that anything that is 
worth while requires sacrifice. Every good thing requires 
effort, and the great business of life insurance to-day de- 
pends upon the ability of the agent to persuade men to take 
a long look into the future and to prepare to meet it on the 
basis of present sacrifice. The extra sacrifice for the long 
endowment is well worth what it costs on the basis of service 
and convenience alone. But, in addition, it justifies itself on 
the basis of pecuniary return. 

I have compared the cost of the endowment at 65 and the 
life policy at ages 35 and 25. I have assumed that the ex- 
pense charge under the two forms of policies will be equal, 
that a mortality saving of 25 per cent of the tabular rate and 
an excess interest gain of 1.75 per cent will be experienced, 
and that 3 per cent premiums are charged. 

The 30 year endowment taken at age 35 will have cost at 
maturity $144 more than the life policy carried for the same 
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period. On the other hand, the difference in cash values 1s 
$477, namely, 3.3 times as much. 

The 40 year endowment taken at age 25 will have cost at 
maturity only $76 more than the life policy carried for the 
same period, whereas the difference in cash values is $430, 
or 5.7 times as much. 

‘The two examples show that the slight increase in pre- 
miums necessary to transform the endowment at 96 to the 
endowment at 65 is amply justified on the basis of pecuniary 
return. The sacrifice yields a handsome return. 

One of the reasons why I believe the life policy does not 
measure up to the full degree that it might is that it em- 
phasizes mainly the contingency of death. We must get away 
from the conception of an insurance policy as merely death 
insurance, and must emphasize that the normal aim of life 
is the creation of an estate that shall be available during 
the later years of the insured’s own lifetime. The mortality 
element is introduced simply to prevent the failure of the 
primary aim. In other words, we must sell real life insur- 
ance and not death insurance. 


Cash Surrender Value 


Of course it may be argued that a life policy contains 
guaranteed surrender values and that when age 65 is reached 
the policy-holder may surrender for cash. To that I reply 
that it is not in the interests of the business as a whole to 
direct the attention of the policy-holder to the table of cash 
values and to teath him that he must make use of that table 
to obtain the maximum benefit from his policy. The prac- 
tice will lead him to use the table under less urgent pressure, 
and thereby to defeat the very object which he originally had 
in mind. The less attention we direct to the table of non- 
forfeiture values, the greater will be the tendency of policy- 
holders to keep their insurance in full force. 

There is another reason why it is unsatisfactory for the 
policy-holder to have to surrender his insurance as old age 
approaches. It is that for many years he has been thinking 
of that policy in terms of its full amount, so that when finally, 
after a long period of premium payments, he is forced to 
surrender for, say, 60 per cent of the face value, he experi- 
ences a sensation of loss, and mathematical arguments will 
not satisfy him. Nor will his dissatisfaction be lessened 
when he realizes that a little sacrifice in undertaking slightly 
larger premium payments would have placed in his hands 
the full amount of the policy; in other words, would have 
purchased a long endowment. 


Medical Science Accomplishment 


From the point of view of both the company and the in- 
sured there is another good reason why the long endowment 
is to be preferred to the ordinary life policy. As stated before, 
medical science is tiding more and more people over middle 
life and carrying them over into old age. The result has 
been that the mortality rates at the older ages have of late 
shown a tendency to increase, and therefore it is satisfactory 
for the mass of policy-holders as a whole to have policies 
mature and pass off the books before the period of abnormal 
mortality is reached. By so doing, a service is rendered both 
to the company and to the insured. The company does not 
need to make so large a provision for the contingency of 
unfavorable mortality_and the insured receives the full pro- 
ceeds of the policy when he is likely to be in sore need. 

It is not my purpose to close this discussion without ref- 
erence to the accelerative endowment option that is offered 
with many life policies. In the first place, there is no question 
but that this option recognizes the validity of the principles 
above set forth. It attempts to remove the illogicality of 
the life policy by converting it into a long endowment. The 
attempt we can of course view with approval, and, in addition, 
we must reach the conclusion that if the long endowment 
and the accelerated policy both mature at the same age, the 
net cost on the two forms of policy should have been equiv- 
alent. 


The objection, however, to the accelerated endowment is 
its vagueness. We are not sure when it will mature. The 
long endowment is certain from the beginning, and one can 
begin at the very outset to plan for the future with absolute 
certainty that the full face of the policy will be available 
on a given date. The long endowment embodies the principle 
of the direct drive towards a definite goal, and on that ac- 
count it 1s, psychologically, the most effective. From start 
to finish the definite goal is clearly defined, and the policy- 
holder makes towards that goal with absolute certainty. The 
comparison between the two types of policies may be summed 
up in the statement that the accelerative endowment hopes to 
attain what the true endowment policy guarantees. 

The point of view that I have so far presented rests upon 
the basis of pure logic. The argument has been developed 
from first principles and could have been devised apart from 
actual working out in practice. 


Testimony 


In conclusion, however, I think it is helpful to review the 
experience of the company with which I am connected. It 
has always believed in the long endowment policy, whose 
claims it has been my privilege to present. For many years 
we have been paying larger amounts for matured endow- 
ments than for death losses, and we find that the satisfaction 
expressed by those who receive the policy moneys at ma- 
turity is eloquent testimony to the correctness of our position 
in advocating endowment insurance. On the other hand, we 
find that the holders of life policies who are still paying pre- 
miums at the age of 90 or over, or who have been forced to 
surrender their policies for cash, are not satisfied with their 
contracts. We believe that the vast numbers of life policies 
that are to-day being sold will in the long run produce much 
dissatisfaction. The type of policy that fits the needs and 
convenience of the greatest number of policy-holders is that 
which pays the full amount at the close of the insured’s active 
business career. Over and over again, as we have made the 
settlement of *matured endowments, we have been told that 
the only criticism the policy-holder had to offer was that the 
agent who induced him to insure did not insist that the policy 
should be for twice the amount. 





THRIFT—THE NECESSITY 


Without me no man has ever achieved success, nor has any 
nation ever become great. 


I have been the bed rock of every successful career, and 


the cornerstone of every fortune. - 

All the world knows me and most of the world heeds my 
warning. 

The poor may have me as well as the rich. 

My power is limitless, my application boundless. 

He who possesses me has contentment in the present and 
surety for the future. 

I am of greater value than pearls, rubies and diamonds. 

Once you have me, no man can take me away. 

I lift my possessor to higher planes of living, increase his 
earning power, and bring to realization the hopes of his life. 

I make a man well dressed, well housed and well fed. 

I insure absolutely against the rainy day. 

I drive want and doubt and care away. 

I guarantee those who possess me prosperity and success. 

I have exalted those of low degree and those of high 
degree have found me a helpful friend. 

To obtain me you need put out no capital but personal ef- 
fort, and on all you invest in me I guarantee dividends that 
last through life and after. 

l-agsas ifee as air: 

I am yours if you take me. 

I am Thrift.—Pacific Mutual News. 


td 
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EXPERT DECLARES ADVERTISING 
TO BE BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Its Value Determined Not by Noise it Makes, Nor by 
Money Involved, But Depends Upon its Power 
to Influence Sales 


By Edward M. Power, Jr., President of the Edward 
M. Power Company, Advertising Agents, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Power delivered this paper at the April meeting 
of the Pittsburgh association. Practically every local 
association is interested in a campaign of Institutional 
Advertising. Some of these campaigns are now well 
under way, and in other cases they will shortly be 
started. Mr. Powers tells how advertising will benefit 
life insurance. He makes particular reference to the 
value of ‘“‘The Premium Savings Plan,’’ and the ad- 
vertising incident to this plan, which had its origin 
with a St. Louis banking institution, and has since 
spread throughout the Middle West. To read Mr. 
Power’s address is to become convinced of the virtues 
of Institutional Advertising.—Editor’s note. 





Advertising, in a broad sense, is simply business insurance. 
You life insurance men have a form of insurance that you 
call business insurance. You insure the lives of members of 
a firm so that when a principal dies there will be plenty of 
money with which to meet any contingencies that may arise 
and to bridge over until new brains can be secured to continue 
the business. It is good insurance. Advertising insures the 
business, not the individual. It establishes a market that can- 
not be affected by the passing away of an executive. In order 
to secure the protection of business life insurance you insist 
that the applicant must measure up to certain standards. He 
must be a good risk physically. And for the successful in- 
surance of business through advertising it is just as essen- 
tial that the advertiser measure up to certain high standards 
of business integrity and merchandising efficiency. 


Value of Advertising 


e 

The value of advertising is in its relation to selling. It can- 
not be determined by the noise it makes, nor by the amount 
of money it involves. Its value depends absolutely upon its 
power to influence sales. Many people seem to have the idea 
that a liberal campaign of advertising is the magic key to busi- 
ness success. It is not: it is only the key to the outer door. 
Real success lies beyond, and is guarded by a combination lock 
that is sometimes mighty hard to open. Advertising to be 
successful must be directed toward a definite purpose and 
must operate in complete harmony and close co-operation with 
all other efforts of selling. As a matter of fact advertising is 
selling. It is your twin brother. You may call upon a dozen 
prospects, or several times that number before you write an 
application, or make a sale. But every man on whom you 
call receives some sort of an impression of your company 
and your business from his contact with you. In other 
words, you are advertising your company and your. business 
every time you approach a prospect, and at numerous other 
times when you least suspect it. On the other hand the ad- 
vertising department is continually putting forth efforts that 
are in reality salesmanship. The two lines of effort are so 
closely bound together that it is almost impossible to tell 
with any degree of accuracy where the one begins and the 
other leaves off. It would be useless for me to attempt to tell 
you life insurance men anything about selling. And yet, 
please remember that anything I may say about advertising 
has a very direct bearing upon selling. Individually and col- 
lectively life insurance men measure up to a higher degree of 
efficiency than do the salesmen of any other business or in- 
dustry in this or any other country. And when I say this I 
say it advisedly. I know what I am talking about. It is a 
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significant fact that you have worked out your problems and 
climbed to the top with mighty little help from advertising. 
I believe you would have accomplished greater things had 
you been given the support of adequate advertising. I be- 
lieve that life insurance companies are today neglecting, if 
not entirely ignoring, one of the greatest forces for building 
business, at their command. True, certain advertising efforts 
are now being made in the interest of life insurance, but they 
are only scratching the surface of the vast and tremendous 
possibilities offered by the business, or profession as it is 
coming to be regarded. 


Advertising Amply Justified 


The few instances where advertising has been employed 


systematically are ample justification for this belief. Ad- 
ditional justification is found in the very fact that 
you have carried your business to such high develop- 


ment without advertising. Advertising, especially in your 
business, will never take the place of personal selling. It will 
never complete its task, which is to bring the consumer to the 
goods. But it will speed sales by preparing the way for the 
salesman. The task of selling, your task, is to take the goods 
to the consumer. When you start both of these forces to 
work, advertising and selling, the one bringing the prospect 
toward the policy and the other taking the policy toward the 
prospect, they are bound to meet somewhere near half way 
and accomplish greater efficiency in selling than could be 
accomplished in any other way. Let me repeat— The task 


of advertising is to bring the consumer to the goods. The 
task of selling is to take the goods to the consumer. Adver- 


tising looks at merchandising problems from the buyer’s view- 
point. Selling looks at them from the producer’s viewpoint. 
That is the principal reason why the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer himself rarely is able to successfully advertise his own 
goods. His life and thoughts are too closely identified with 
the goods themselves. He thinks in terms of his own interests 
and is apt to misunderstand the consumer’s viewpoint. Suc- 
cessful advertising must invariably think in terms of the 
buyer’s interests. 
Advertising is Vital 

Advertising is unquestionably the most vital single factor 
in modern merchandising, but it needs the support and 
the co-operation of successful selling. My own convic- 
tion is that advertising can be of very little value to any 
business that cannot get along without it. In other words, 
if the product and the sales organization are not good enough 
to make good without advertising, then something is radically 
wrong, and that something ought to be righted before ad- 
vertising is employed. By which I mean that advertising is 
not a thing to bolster up unsuccessful men and methods. It 
is not a thing to be leaned upon; it will not put quality into a 
product and will not make up for the lack of intelligence in 
either manufacturing or selling. I have said that the task of 
advertising is to bring the consumer to the goods. That 
means advertising must influence the minds of the people and 
lead them, rather than force them to think as you desire, 
It is a big task, but it is a task that is being accomplished 
every day. The power of suggestion introduced and fostered 
by advertising can and does create new habits of thought and 
of living. It makes a stable market for newly created prod- 
ucts, frequently elevating the standard of living to include 
as necessities articles that were wholly unknown a short 
time before. As an illustration of what I mean, let me men- 
tion a single instance—the safety razor. How many of you 
men who now enjoy the luxury of a safety shave would 
have known anything about that luxury if Mr. Gillette had 
not lead you to it by continuous nation-wide advertising? 
Advertising, then, is not merely the spending of money 
through the various mediums of publicity. It is the accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose, such as Mr. Gillette accom- 
plished in your case, and in thousands of similar cases. 

But enough on the general subject of advertising. Let us 
get around to the bank’s message. Life insurance, which many 
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of us have long looked upon as merely a private virtue, is 
coming to be recognized more and more as a public duty. 
“No man liveth unto himself alone.” 


What Every Man Owes 


Every man owes it to his state and country as well as to 
his family to make provision for those dependent upon him, 
that they may not become objects of charity at his death. 
Life insurance is the natural and logical solution. And to 
you life insurance men is due the credit for the fact that 
the men and women of the United States carry far more 
protection than is carried by the people of any other nation 
on the face of the earth. During the past century and a half 
you have eliminated theory and guesswork and developed a 
business that is as sound and substantial as the government 
itself—and one that enjoys the respect and the confidence of 
all men. I believe the reason for your great success may be 
found in the fact that you have a thing to sell in which you 
can and do believe. Now there used to be a feeling in some 
quarters that life insurance and the savings bank were direct 
competitors. That feeling has given place during recent years 
to a realization that the activities of both institutions can be 
welded into a bond of mutual helpfulness. I am a staunch 
believer in life insurance. But I am none the less a believer 
in the savings bank. If there is one weak link in the scheme 
of life insurance—and I am not prepared to say that there 
is a weak link—but if there is a weak link, it is the infre- 
quency of premium due dates. You offer ample incentive to 
save, but you have -no easy, habit-forming plan for accu- 
mulating the amount of the premium. And this is a link 
that the savings bank is ready to supply. You sell life in- 
surance because you believe in it, and you take a great amount 
of pains to sell every man the particular form of policy you 
believe he ought to have—the policy that will best meet his 
needs. Because you do believe in the thing you sell you want 
it to stay sold. What is it that causes the largest percentage 
of lapses? The insured couldn’t raise the money. He 
wanted to keep the policy alive; he knew that his family ought 
to have the protection it provided, but he kept putting the mat- 
ter off and when the premium became due he simply couldn’t 
-get the money together and he had to let the insurance lapse. — 
Isn’t that about the way of it? 


Where the Savings Bank Helps 


Here is where the savings bank can help you. The 
savings bank is constantly teaching and preaching thrift, 
just as you are. It encourages small deposits. It encourages 
regular saving. It provides an ideal plan for the accumula- 
tion of the insurance premium. The experience of the bank 
has been that depositors become better savers when they have 
some definite, worth-while object for which to save. This 
has been strikingly demonstrated by the Christmas savings 
club idea. Thousands of men and women who never saved 
before and who thought they never could save are now mak- 
ing regular weekly deposits in the Christmas club, and they 
are getting a lot of benefit from it aside from the money they 
are accumulating. You may feel, as many do, that the idea 
of the Christmas club is not right. You may feel that the 
object—saving to spend—is not sound economically. But look 
at it from another angle. This is the way one member put 
it a few days ago: 

“T was never able to save anything until I joined your 
Christmas club. But the experience showed me very soon 
that all I needed was a purpose—something definite for which 
to save—and now I am saving for a home, and I certainly 
am thankful to the Christmas club for getting me started.” 
That is not an exceptional case. It has been the experience 
of a great many members of the Christmas club. And I be- 
lieve it is the real secret of successful saving. 

One day it was suggested to the bank by a member of this 
association that the life insurance premium was a worth- 
while object for which to save. Mr. E. V. Hays, cashier of 
the Union Savings Bank, thought so too and we wondered 
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that the matter had been so long overlooked. For years we 
have been suggesting the idea of saving for a home; to edu- 
cate the children; to start in business; to provide for old age, 
etc. 


The Campaign 


And now we have undertaken a campaign in the inter- 
est of life insurance. A number of advertisements have al- 
ready appeared in the newspapers; others will be inserted 
more or less regularly throughout the year, perhaps con- 
tinuously. The expense of this advertising is borne by the 
bank, without any expense or obligation to life insurance in- 
terests. If the idea meets with approval it is probable that 
a plan for handling this class of accounts, somewhat similar 
to the Christmas club plan, will be put into operation. That, 
of course, is a matter that will have to be determined later. 
For the present the accounts will be handled in the regular 
way and deposits will be subject to the usual interest con- 
ditions. I have had placed on the tables before you proofs of 
a few of the advertisements bearing upon insurance, that you 
may know exactly how the matter is being treated. I think 
I have made it clear that this insurance advertising is not 
being conducted by the bank entirely for your benefit. We 
believe that the greater benefit will come to the savers. We 
believe in insurance and we feel that with this plan in oper- 
ation more men will be able to take out policies and to keep 
up their payments. If you insurance men derive some benefit 
from it so much the better. I believe that any help you get 
will depend absolutely upon the co-operation you give. There 
is an old Hindoo proverb which says, “ Help thou thy brother’s 
boat across, and lo, thine own has reached the other shore.” 


I MUST ORGANIZE MYSELF 


“T must organize myself if I would be successful. There 
are so many temptations to waste my time that I must be 
constantly on my guard and fight against them. I am in a 
business the success of which depends wholly on myself, 
and I must avail myself of every means that will help me to 
make the very best use of my time. There is no reason why 
I can’t double my results in a given period, and be happier 
and far better off, if I organize myself.”—National News. 


ENTHUSIASM PLUS DOES IT 


Enthusiasm, without the underlying qualities of real sales- 
manship, is suggestive of a boy setting a lighted match to a 
long train of gunpowder; there is a flash, a sizzle, a flare, 
some smoke, and then—it is over, and nothing accomplished. 
Make your enthusiasm count for something! Remember, 
that you are not out merely to “talk” life insurance—you 
are out to get it. For every hundred applications that have 
been lost on account of a lack of enthusiasm, a thousand have 
been lost by a misapplication of it. Remember, your enthu- 
siasm is for the purpose of getting results, and if after an 
enthusiastic presentation of your case you walk off without 
the man’s application, you have merely set fire to a trail of 
gun-powder. 

Always remember that enthusiasm without a proper mix- 
ture of brains and selling judgment is absolutely useless. 

In most interviews into which the agent throws all his 
enthusiasm, logic and psychic force, there is a certain “ psy- 
chological moment” when it is only necessary to lay his 
fountain pen in the prospect’s hand and say “ Right on that 
line, please, sign as you always do.’—The Manhattan. 


THE VALUE OF PERSISTENCE 


A little girl had been in bed five minutes. “ Mamma, I want 
a drink.” “You must keep still and go to sleep, Lucy. You 
had a drink just before you went to bed.” A silence of three 
minutes. “ Mamma, I want a drink.” “Lucy, if you don’t 
keep still and go to sleep, I will come there and spank you!” 
Silence for six minutes. “ Mamma, when you come to spank 
me, please bring me a drink!” O you discouraged, easily- 
put-off solicitor! Learn a valuable lesson from a little child. 
—E-xchange. 
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RAPID GROWTHS IN MEMBERSHIP 
INDICATE 10,000 BY SEPTEMBER 


for the Segregation of the Associations 
Into Supervised Districts, Working Well 
List of Associations With Quotas 


If reported increases in the membership of the various local 
associations, together with the carefully prepared plans of 
William Dwight Mead, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, can be regarded as straws which indicate the direction 
of the wind, there seems to be little doubt but that the increase 
in membership will make possible at the St. Louis Convention, 
a report showing the total membership of 10,000 members. 

The various associations have been segregated into districts, 
with a supervisor to each district. Each association has been 
assigned a quota, and as announced before, the results of the 
campaign will be made known at the St. Louis Convention. 

The following list of associations, with their assigned 
quotas, will appear from month to month in the News. As 
each association notifies the editor of the fulfilling of its quota, 
a star will be placed opposite the name of the association. In 
this way local associations will know just how they stand as 
compared with other local associations in the same district. 


THE NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Supervisor: 
VERNON B. SWETT, 
Provident Life & Trust Co., 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut 


Plans 


Maine, 


Boston life U-W Assn., Boston, Mass. 1915 membership, 186. 
Quota 100. 

Connecticut Life U-W Assn., Bridgeport, Conn. 1915 member- 
ship, 81. Quota 40. 


Maine Life Underwriters Assn., Portland, Me. 1915 member- 


ship,.33. Quota 25. 


Life U-W Assn. of Central Mass., Worcester, Mass. 1915 
membership, 36. Quota 25. 
Life U-W Assn. of Western Mass., Springfield, Mass. 1915 


membership, 27. Quota 15. 
New England Women’s Assn. of Life U-W, Boston, Mass. 
1915 membership, 18. Quota 10. 


New Hampshire Life U-W Club, Manchester, N. H. 1915 
membership, 22. Quota 15. 
Rhode Island Life U-W Assn., Providence, R. I. 1915 mem- 


bership, 32. Quota 15. 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN DISTRICT 


Supervisor: 
HOWARD B. SALOT, 
Germania Life Ins. Co., 
Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan. 

Life U-W Assn. of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 1915 membership, 
26. Quota 13. 

Cincinnati Life U-W Assn., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ship, 91. Quota 50. 

Cleveland Life U-W Assn., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ship, 100. Quota 60. 

Life U-W Assn. of Columbus, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 
membership, 42, Quota 25. 

Dayton Assn. of Life U-W, Dayton, Ohio. 
ship, 48. Quota 25. 

Detroit Life U-W Assn., Detroit, Mich. 
75. Quota 60. 

Evansville Assn. of Life U-W, Evansville, Ind. 
ship 21. Quota 10. 

Grand Rapids Life U-W Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
membership, 20. Quota 15. 

Indiana Assn. of Life U-W, Indianapolis, Ind. 1915 member- 
ship, 44. Quota 25. Northern Indiana Life U-W Assn., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 1915 membership, 12. Quota 12. 


1915 member- 
1915 member- 
1915 
1915 member- 
1915 membership, 
1915 member- 
1915 
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Kalamazoo Life U-W Assn., Kalamazoo, Mich. 1915 member- 
ship, 12. Quota 12. 

Lansing Life U-W Assn., Lansing, Mich. 
20. Quota 15. 

Lima Assn. Life U-W, Lima, Ohio. 


1915 membership, 
1915 membership, 10. 


Quota 10. 

South Bend Life U-W Assn., South Bend, Ind. 1915 member- 
ship, 11. Quota 15. 

Toledo Assn. Life U-W, Toledo, Ohio. 1915 membership, 26. 
Quota 25. 


Youngstown Life U-W Assn., Youngstown, Ohio. 1915 mem- 
bership, 24. Quota 20. 

Zanesville Assn. Life U-\W, Zanesville, Ohio. 
ship, 10. Quota 15. 

Blue Grass Assn. Life U-W, Lexington, Ky. 
ship, 24. Quota 15. 

Louisville Assn. Life U-W, Louisville, Ky. 1915 membership, 
41. Quota 25. 

Kanawha Assn. Life U-\W, Charleston, West Va. 
bership, 13. Quota 13. 


1915 member- 


1915 member- 


1915 mem- 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
Supervisor : 
EDWARD S. BRASHEARS, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland 
and District of Columbia. 


Baltimore Life U-W Assn., Baltimore, Md. 1915 membership, 


50. Quota 25. 
Life U-W Assn. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 1915 membership, 
85. Quota 50. 


Capital Dist. Life U-W Assn., Albany, N. Y. 1915 member- 


ship, 42. Quota 25. 


Central Pennsylvania Assn. Life U-W, Harrisburg, Pa. 1915 
membership, 34. Quota 17. 

Delaware Assn. Life Underwriters, Wilmington, Del. 1915 
membership, 17. Quota 10. 

Dist. of Columbia Life U-W Assn., Washington, D. C. 1915 


membership, 31. Quota 25. 

Erie County Life U-W Assn., Erie, Pa. 
28. Quota 20. 

Life U-W Assn. of New York, New York City. 
bership, 508. Quota, 250. 


1915 membership, 


1915 mem- 


Philadelphia Assn. of Life U-W, Philadelphia, Pa. 1915 
membership, 150. Quota 100. 
Pittsburg Life Underwriters Assn., Pittsburg, Pa. 1915 mem- 


bership, 219. Quota 125. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of Rochester, N. Y. 
ship, 85. Quota 40. 

Scranton Assn. of Life U-W, Scranton, Pa. 
ship, 19. Quota 15. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
membership, 67. Quota 35. 
Life U-W Assn. of Utica, N. Y. 

ship, 23. Quota 20. 


1915 member- 


1915. member- 


1915 


Utica, N. Y. 1915 member- 


THE WESTERN DISTRICT 


Supervisor : 
W. DWIGHT MEAD, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
557 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona. 
Spokane Assn. Life U-W, Spokane, Wash. 1915 membership, 
30. Quota 20. Chairmen Membership Committee, R. J. 
Sisson, Mutual Life Ins. Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Colorado Assn. Life U-W, Denver, Colo. 1915 membership, 
23. Quota 23. Chairman Membership Committee. 
Gem State Life U-W Assn., Boise, Idaho. 1915 membership, 
13. Quota 13. Chairman Membership Committee. 
Utah Assn. Life U-W, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915 member- 
ship, 20. Quota 20. Chairman Membership Committee. 
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Life U-W Assn. of North Western Montana, Missoula, Mont. 


1915 membership, 12. Quota 8. Chairman Membership 
Committee. 

Butte Life U-W Assn., Butte, Mont. 1915 membership, — 
Quota —. Chairman Membership Committee. 





THE CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Supervisor: 
M. J. DILLON, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

Life U-W Assn. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1915 membership, 
131. Quota 150. 

Davenport Assn. of Life U-W, Davenport, Ia. 1915 member- 
ship, 19. Quota 20. 

Duluth Assn. Life U-W, Duluth, Minn. 1915 membership, 14. 
Quota 15. 

Ft. Dodge Life U-W Assn., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 1915 member- 
ship, 12. Quota 10. 

The Iowa Life U-W Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 
ship, 85. Quota 40. 

Lincoln Life U-W Assn., Lincoln, Neb. 1915 membership, 21. 
Quota 20. 

Madison Life Ins. Agents’ Assn., Madison, Wis. 
bership, 26. Quota 20. 

Minneapolis Assn. Life U-W, Minneapolis, Minn. 1915 mem- 
bership, 56. Quota 40. 

Minnesota Life U-W Assn. of St. Paul, St. Paul. Minn. 1915 
membership, 40. Quota 30. 

Life U-W As&n. of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebr. 
ship, 25. Quota 20. 

North Dakota Life U-W Assn., Fargo, N. D. 1915 member- 
ship, 22. Quota 15. Life U-W Assn. of St. Louis, St. Louis. 
Mo. 1915 membership, 166. Quota 100. 

South Dakota Life U-W Assn., Sioux Falls, S. D. 1915 mem- 
bership, 11. Quota 10. 

Life U-W Assn. of Springfield, Mo. Springfield, Mo. 1915 
membership, 17. Quota 15. 

Sioux City Assn. Life U-W, Sioux City, Iowa. 1915 member- 
ship, 19. Quota 10. 

Life U-W Assn. of Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 1915 
membership, 17. Quota 8. 

Milwaukee Assn. Life U-W, Milwaukee, Wis. 1915 member- 
ship, 23. Quota 15. 

Life U-W Assn. of LaCrosse. LaCrosse, Wis.. 
bership, 23. Quota 12. 


1915 member- 


1915 mem- 


1915 member- 


1915 mem- 


THE TEXAS DISTRICT 


Supervisor: 
ORVILLE THORP. 
Kansag City Life Ins. Co., 

; Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana. Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma. 

El Paso Assn. of Life U-W, E1 Paso, Tex. 
82. Quota 16. 

Life U-W Assn. of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1915 mem- 
bership, 92. Quota 46. 

North Louisiana Assn. of Life U-W, Shreveport, La. 1915 
membership, 20. Quota 15. 

Oklahoma Life U-W Assn., Oklahoma City, Okla. 1915 mem- 
bership, 120. Quota 60. 

Life U-W Assn. of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 1915 mem- 
bership, 54. Quota 54. 

Little Rock Life U-W Assn., Little Rock, Ark, 1915 member- 
ship, 13. Quota 13. _ 

New Mexico Life U-W Assn., Albuquerque, N. M. 
membership, 11. Quota 11. 

Cent. Texas Assn. of Life U-W, Waco, Tex. 1915 member- 
ship, 32.. Quota 16. 

North Texas Assn. of Life U-W, Dallas, Tex. 1915 member- 
ship, 125. Quota 65. 


1915 membership, 


1915 


South Texas Assn. of Life U-W, Houston, Tex. 1915 mem- 
bership, 41. Quota 41. 

Southwest Texas Assn. of Life U-W, San Antonio, Tex. 
1915 membership, 32. Quota 20. 

Topeka Assn. of Life U-W, Topeka, Kans. 
ship, 20. Quota 15. 

Wichita Life U-W Assn., Wichita, Kans. 
23. Ou0ta 15; 


1915 member- 


1915 membership, 


THE SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Supervisor : 
THOMAS H. DANIEL, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., 
Fourth National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

Atlanta Assn. Life Insurers, Atlanta, Ga. 1915 membership, 
45. Quota 45. 

Chattanooga Assn. Life U-W, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
bership, 25. Quota 25. 

Florida Assn. Life U-W, Tampa, Fla. 
Quota 15. 

Jacksonville Assn. Life U-W, Jacksonville, Fla. 
bership, 16. Quota 10. 

Knoxville Assn. Life U-W, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ship, 23. Quota 20. 

Macon Life U-W Assn., Macon, Ga. 
Quota 15. 

Memphis Life U-W Assn., Memphis, Tenn. 
ship, 17. Quota 20. 

Mississippi Assn. Life U-W, Jackson, Miss. 
ship, 37. Quota 17. 

Mobile Life U-W Assn., Mobile, Ala. 
Quota 10. 

Montgomery Life U-W Assn., Montgomery, Ala. 
bership, 9. Quota 10. : 

Nashville Assn. Life U-W, Nashville, Tenn. 1915 member- 


1915 mem- 
1915 membership, 23. 
1915 mem- 
1915 member- 
1915 membership, 18. 
1915 member- 
1915 member- 
1915 membership, 10. 


1915 mem- 


ship 12. Quota 12. 

Norfolk-Tidewater Life U-W Assn., Norfolk, Va. 1915 mem- 
bership, 10. Quota 10. 

North Carolina Assn. Life U-W, Raleigh, N. C. 1915 mem- 


bership, 17. Quota 15. 


Richmond Assn. Life U-W, Richmond, Va. 1915 membership, 


47. Quota 25. 

Roanoke Assn. Life U-W, Roanoke, Va. 1915 membership, 
10. Quota 10. 

Life U-W Assn. of Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 1915 member- — 
siipeai7. Quota Lo 

South Carolina Life U-W Assn., Columbia, S. C. 1915 mem- 
bership, 29. Quota 20. 

Valley of Virginia Assn. Life U-W, Staunton, Va. 1915 mem- 


bership, 19. Quota 10. 
Anderson Assn. Life U-W, Anderson, S. C. 
ship, 16. Quota 10. 


1915 member- 


SUCCESS IS NOT CHANCE 


Success is not a matter of chance, but is a matter of right 
thinking, combined with right doing. If an agent’s mind is 
filled with doubts and fears, it affects his doing and makes his 
efforts timid and largely ineffective. It is impossible to make 
the results of effort the opposite of that which is held in the 
mind, because out of the mind is formed the pattern by which 
the work is done. The mental attitude, if in the direction 
of successful endeavor, will inevitably lead to success, one 
success laying the foundation for another, and by this up- 
building the agent climbs to the top. It is never luck that 
wins, but persistent, consistent, energetic effort inspired by 
courage and a correct uplifting mental attitude that enables 
an agent to climb the ladder of success to the very top-most 
round and leads the less successful one to dub him “ the lucky 
agent.”—The Silent Partner. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
ace | Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
bart. liaeeeoctence of Life:Insurance: 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V. Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 


Subscriptions are being received at $2.00 a copy. Fill out the 
following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check for $ in payment 


of the new text-book ‘‘LIFE 


This emblem identifies mem- 
bers of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters who 
are pledged to the highest 
standards of Life Insurance 
practice. 
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WORLD SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 
TO BE HELD IN DETROIT IN JULY 


Insurance to Command Considerable Attention— 
Large Delegation of Underwriters 
Expected 


With the adoption of tentative plans and the slogan “ Busi- 
ness Betterment through Betterment in Salesmanship,” the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress to be held in Detroit, July 
9-13, is an assured success. The scope of the congress is 
world-wide and will embrace men of national repute from all 
lines of business. Women also will occupy an important place. 
Discussions will be conducted by both salesmen and managers, 
and it is planned to hold a hundred lectures and open forum 
talks from which resolutions will be adopted. Entertainment 
also has been provided for, and already more than sufficient 
funds have been subscribed. 

One hundred and forty thousand salesmen of America have 
promised their support. The United Commercial Travellers, 
with 75,000 members, and the Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion, an organization of 65,000 men, are actively interesting 
themselves. 

With life insurance “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
it is expected that it will occupy a prominent place in the dif- 
ferent lines under discussion. As proof of the fact, President 
Edward A. Woods has been appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee and R. O. Miles, General Agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual at Detroit has been made a member of the Finance 
Committee. 

A probable program follows: 

First Day.—Sunday, July 9, sermons in twenty-four Detroit 
churches by eight salesmanagers, eight salesmen, and eight 
sales teachers. 

Second Day.—Talk and discussions relative to the making 
of a salesman, his education and expenses. 

Third Day.—Addresses and discussions on oral salesman- 
ship, sales evils, selling to different countries, and three talks 
on Real Estate, Insurance and Sureties salesmanship. Sales 
courses will also be taken up. 

Fourth Day.—Printed Salesmanship and a debate on “ Ad- 
vertising is Salesmanship? ” 

Fifth Day.—General Business Meeting, reports, and adop- 
tion of resolutions. 

With respect to the representation of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Mr. Woods says in part in his 
memorandum to the Executive Council: 

“The importance of this Congress is growing upon me very 
much. It will be an international affair. Sir Thomas Lipton 
and Gordon Selfridge, of London, have cabled their accep- 
tance. The program will include the President of the United 
States, many of the foreign ambassadors and the foremost 
sales people in the country. Mr. Hugh Chalmers, of the 
executive committee, has written and I have written to every 
life insurance company in the United States suggesting that 
they take advantage of this environment and opportunity to 
send agents to represent them and effect an organization of 
the agency officers of life insurance companies at that time. 
Why should we have an organization of life insurance presi- 
dents, of life insurance actuaries, of life insurance medical 
directors, and I believe perhaps an organization of life insur- 
ance counsel, if not of life insurance accountants, and have 
none of the all important matter of life insurance sales heads 
or agency officers? Why should the selling heads of other 
organizations, highly competitive businesses, be organized and 
not life insurance? ” 


LEAVE HIM WITH A SMILE 


Every time you fail to induce a man to buy, leave him 
with a smile; but go out and sit down for a serious think 
by yourself. There has been a reason for your failure. 
Find it, therefore, before you risk another prospect’s “ No.” 
If the fault was your own, correct it—forget the failure— 
but hang on to the lesson it has taught—W. C. Holman. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1915-1916 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


LAWRENCE PRIDDY, Chairman, 
149 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN L. SHUFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN DOLPH, Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND CONSERVATION 


HUGH M. WILLET, Chairman, 

Fourth Natl. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEIL D. SILLS, Richmond, Va. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK E. McMULLEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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O news matter is read with such avidity by the life 


underwriter as new and novel selling points. 


THE NEWS 


will endeavor to maintain in subsequent issues a depart- 
ment containing new arguments in life insurance salesmanship. 
The success of this department depends upon members of the 


National Association. 


Send in your best selling argument to 


the Editor and receive a score of valuable ideas in return. 





NERVE IS A MULTIPLEX VIRTUE 


Nerve is not a new virtue. It is merely a modern label 
on old goods. Our forefathers called it pluck. But nerve 
is pluck raised to the nth power. Nor is it a single virtue. 
It is multiplex. To finance a gigantic deal requiring mil- 
lions of real Saint Gaudens simoleons, acid tested, and up 
to the purity standard—or with three men on bases and two 
men out in the ninth inning, to fan a mighty batter—plain 
nerve. 


It takes a big tape measure to encircle the word nerve. 
Its meaning is so diverse, and its manifestations are so 
many. It is the biggest word in the business lexicon, and 
the countersign that admits to the inner chamber of success. 


Nerve is no unit virtue. It is the amalgam of many. In 
its composition are self-confidence, courage, energy, grit, 
hope, enthusiasm, ambition, endurance—and then a surplus. 


A man with nerve must perforce be accused of conceit, 
mostly by the envious and single-cylinders, who are unable 
to distinguish between conceit and confidence. Conceit is 
“T” in speech; confidence is “I” in deed. 


Nerve makes a man sure of himself. It destroys hesita- 
tion and takes the wabble out of the mind and out of the legs. 
A man with nerve believes in himself. He knows that he 
can! Doubt and timidity are strangers to him. In the lan- 
guage of the phrenologist, he is seven plus on self-esteem, 
and his confidence inspires the confidence of others. 

The man of nerve becomes a leader of men. He is mag- 
netic; he attracts men. He is galvanic; he energizes men. 
His way gives him sway, Nerve begets courage. It puts 
fear on the run, and is.the stuff of which real men are made. 

Nerve supplies energy. The man with nerve’does not 
droop nor sag in the middle. His head is high; his chin is 


up; his shoulders are square, and his back is straight. His 
action is as brisk as his brain. 
The man with nerve is a smiling, whistling optimist. He 


leaks hope! He doesn’t know failure, and would decline an 
introduction to it. Whatever his proposition, it is a winner! 
He thinks so—and that makes it so. Success is a state of 
mind. 

Furthermore, he lasts. He has endurance. Discourage- 
ments may beset, obstacles may arise, croakers may quit; 
but he stays, he fights, he triumphs! Why? Because he 
has stamina. Nerve wins the long race and the hard strug- 
gle. Any trainer of athletes will certify that nerve has won 
more championships than speed or brawn. 

Nerve. The greatest human asset. It puts a whistle on 
the lips, “pep” in the blood, strength in the vertebra, and 
spunk throughout the homo.—Ford Times. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAYS 


“ Life Insurance increases the stability of the business world, 
raises its moral tone and puts a premium upon those habits 
of thrift and saving which are so essential to the welfare of 
the people as a body. 


AN UNIQUE SOLICITATION TALK 


A writer in the “Dotted Line” tells how he solicited an 
insurance prospect. His proposition is somewhat unique, al- 
though it is an exact statement of fact. Here it is: 

“Mr. Jones, I represent one of the strongest. financial 
institutions in the United States, and my business is selling 
money.” Jones smiled, and replied that he needed about ten 
thousand dollars, as he wanted to buy another farm, and that 
if he could get ten thousand dollars cheap enough he would 
buy it. “Well,” I said, “if you buy a ten thousand dollar 
farm, you are naturally expected to assume the full payment 
of exactly that amount. You also assume to pay taxes, and 
the interest, and the fire insurance, and until that time your 
estate would not be given a deed, and if anything should 
happen you, yourself, your debtor does not agree to make you 
or your estate a deed, does he? But if you would buy a ten 
thousand dollar farm of me, I agree to pay the interest and 
assume all the risks of loss by fire, pay the taxes, and I ask 
you not to pay any part of the principal, but only 4.7 per cent 
of the amount, and I’do more—I agree to make your estate 
the full deed should anything happen to you before you had 
paid twenty installments. 

“Under the same terms and conditions you would most 
likely want the farm, but I am not selling farms, yet I can 
sell you the money; money is counted, property is estimated ; 
property depreciates; property is only a matter of judgment ; 
and since you do not pay any part of the principal in money, 
and assume no risks whatever, why should you not be equally 
as anxious—or even more so, to buy money, as you would the 
farm? 

“The system of finance known as life insurance is the 
cheapest, because you pay no part of the principal at any 
time; it is the easiest, because you create a large estate im- 
mediately ; it is the safest, because it is backed by the laws of 
the state and the government; therefore, why should it not 
be the best? ’—Pacific Insurance Review. 


SUNSHINE AN ASSET 


Are you a faultfinder? Then, in the slang of the day, cut 
it out. Be honest with yourself. Did you ever accomplish 
anything by finding fault? Be glad instead of critical. No 
one likes the man who is always finding fault, and when he 
is compelled to acknowledge that something has been well 
done couples it with a doubt. If you know a man in your 
community who is always sunshiny, who always has a pleas- 
ant word for those he meets, is always glad because his 
neighbors succeed, then you know a popular man. When 
a popular man goes out among his neighbors to ask for 
something, he usually gets it, because he has paid for it long 
ago with his sunny good nature. After all, the world is about 
what you make it so far as you are concerned. Just a com- 
mon place this, but a very practical common place for the 
man who makes his living by personally interesting men in 
what he has to sell—The Volunteer. 
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ARRIVING AT THE FUNDAMENTALS 


If someone were to ask you why membership in a 
local association would be of benefit, it is quite con- 
ceivable that a convincing reply would not immediately 
suggest itself. While the obvious is not and could not 
be without cause and effect, because of its self-evi- 
dence we do not reason about it, but accept it without 
question, 

We know that water is wet and that fire burns. It 
is not necessary to prove either phenomenon by refer- 
ence to the laws of natural philosophy and chemistry. 
We know it; therefore, we are satisfied without scienti- 
fic research as to causes. These are simple things, yet 
there is not one man in every group of one thousand 
men who could tell you scientifically why fire burns 
and why water is wet. In this instance, as in all others 
where the same quality obtains, obviousness, or self- 
apparentness disarms analysis. 

It may easily be observed in underwriting circles 
how the penenes which accrue from association work 
are so many and so potent that those who have wit- 
nessed them have really never thought of the WHY, 
but are content with results because they ARE. There 
are many association men who cannot understand why 
there should be any question as to the influence of 
the National Association through its affiliated organiza- 
tions. As to justifying or defending the association, 
or even analyzing its raison d’é tre—such actions have 
never been thought of. 

This, of course, gives birth to a condition rather 
anomalous. While certainly it cannot be. said that 
such men are without the strength of their convic- 


tions, at the same time it cannot be denied that these 


individual convictions are composites which we have 
never separated into their constituent parts. The plat- 
form upon which we have stood and upon which we 
are now standing is so firm that we have never crawled 
beneath it to count its beams, its joists and its supports. 
It is far from being conducive to increased member- 
ship when the query, ‘““ Why should I belong to the 
association?” is met with an attitude of surprise and 
a hesitant and a weak, “ Why, because you should.” 
And this illustration is by no means greatly exag- 
gerated. 

Until four weeks ago no attempt had ever been made 
to reduce to definite terms the reason for membership 
in local associations. While it is true that an old as- 
sociation member is enthusiastic, it is equally true that 
if he cannot give the reason of his enthusiasm to a 
prospective member, the possible new member is in- 
clined to look askance at the proposition. 

You can teach a parrot to say “ Hurrah!” but he 
does not know what he is saying. So, parrot-like, we 
have for years been shouting “ Join the association!” 
Our exuberance of association spirits has largely been 
of intensive growth, rather than expansive. We have 
had the COURAGE of our convictions, but not the 
REASONS of our convictions. 

As we have just said, this was the condition until 
four weeks ago. Now we may have at our tongues 
end, if we wish, sufficient good reasons for association 
convince any individual who is 
equipped with normal auditory faculties. Former Na- 
tional President Charles W. Scovel, in collaboration 
with President Woods, has produced a score of pointed 
and powerful reasons for membership in local asso- 
ciations. These were given on the first page of the 
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April number of the NEWS, and may be obtained 
from the office of the National Association, in the 
form of attractive folders, at nominal prices when or- 
dered in large numbers. It is the hope of the officers 
of the National Association that each local body will 
order a number sufficient to place a copy of this 
folder in the hands of every licensed agent in their 
respective localities. 

Thus, it would seem, that in producing the reasons 
for our belief, we have at last arrived at the funda- 
mental principles in a campaign for increased member- 
ship. Other than this, is the fact that the entire Uni- 
ted States has been mapped out in districts and each 
association assigned a quota. These facts considered 
in conjunction with the present period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, all unerringly point to a report at 
the St. Louis Convention which will indicate a total 
membership of at least ten thousand life underwriters. 


WORLD’S SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


There is some better way than the present way of 
selecting and training men for the life insurance busi- 
ness. The fact that it has not yet been discovered 1s 
no more proof that it does not exist than the non-dis- 
covery of the North and South Poles proved they did 
not exist. 

The North and South Poles have been found and 
we shall find a way to select and train life insurance 
agents that will not involve the making of 100,000 
contracts every year with agents, nine-tenths of whom, 
at least, do not stay long enough in the business to 
ever know it. 

The World’s First Salesmanship Congress is ap- 
propriately held in Detroit. The automobile business 
and the other profitable enterprises in that great and 
growing city have been built up largely through suc- 
cessful salesmanship, as well as by successful manu- 
facture. Much of the best advertising, circularizing 
and. salesmanship comes from Detroit. 

It is fitting that these persons, perhaps leaders in 
their line in the world, should be the very ones striv- 
ing to improve their own methods. 

It is always characteristic of the man who knows 

least about his business to think that he can be taught 
little. 
' Life insurance men are just beginning to realize the 
wastage, the damage, and the retarding of the busi- 
ness from the absolutely unscientific method of select- 
ing and training life insurance agents. What better 
atmosphere could promote progress in this all-im- 
portant matter affecting life insurance agents than 
participation with the ablest sales people in attend- 
ance at the World’s Salesmanship Congress at De- 
troit next July? In the environment of men from all 
over the world deeply interested in this subject and 
those who have made the most successfud progress, 
what a permanent impetus to better agency conditions 
would be given if the agency heads of the various 
life insurance companies would foregather, and in 
connection with the effort to improve the country’s, 
and even the world’s, methods of salesmanship, form 
an organization that will particularly endeavor to im- 
prove life insurance sales methods. 

For decades life insurance men have been consid- 
ered as poorly selected and untrained. Is not the best 
way to eliminate this criticism to inaugurate a better 
selection and to produce a trained class? The scores 


of colleges where life insurance is now being taught 
cannot help but graduate persons with some prelim- 
inary knowledge of insurance and an ambition to suc- 
ceed in it formed years ahead; in strong contrast to 
the type of persons who, casually or by accident, have 
taken up the business with little intention of giving 


Will not the life insurance agent of a decade hence 
be just as much more a trained man as the electrical 
engineer today is than the person filling a similar po- 
sition one or two decades ago? Why should training 
be any more necessary in electricity than in life insur- 
ance? 

With National figures, beginning with the President 
of the United States, attending this Congress; at a 
time when we are facing the need, as a nation, of 
studying sales methods to capture and hold the world’s 
trade, what an opportunity for any one who is really 
ambitious and anxious to rise in this vocation to learn 
from the world’s greatest salesmen certain principles 
that must help us in our business. It is flattering that 
life insurance men are asked to play a very important 
part in this convention, and it is hoped that the at- 
tendance, both as to personnel and number, will be 
worthy of this all-important department of the great- 
est business in the world and that particularly the life 
insurance agents throughout the country will eagerly 
embrace and live up to the opportunity. 


WILL ALSO MEET AT ST. LOUIS 


T. W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel of the American 
Life Convention, has just advised National President Woods 
that the Executive Committee of the American Life Conven- 
tion has selected the 14th, 15th and 16th of September as the 
dates for its annual meeting, with the meeting place at St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Blackburn states that these dates were selected for the 
express purpose of giving to the members of the American 
Life Convention the opportunity of attending the sessions 
of the National Association, which begin on Tuesday of the 
week following. 

The members of the American Life Convention have been 
advised of the arrangements made, and doubtless the attend- 
ance at the St. Louis Convention of the National Association 
will thereby be greatly augmented. : 

An invitation was extended some time ago to the various 
companies to hold their agency conventions either before or 
after the National Convention so as to permit the agents of 
such companies to attend the sessions of the National Asso- 
ciation. Doubtless many of the companies will make arrange- 
ments accordingly. 





A decision has about been made by the Franklin Life also 
to hold its convention of agents at the home office in Sep- 
tember either directly before or after the National Convention. 


MAKES LIFE WORTH WHILE 


Practically all men are idealists. And life insurance has 
more to do with human ideals than probably any other busi- 
ness, or any other profession except the ministry. Some one 
said the other day: “ When a man can link up his ideals with 
his business, it comes pretty near making life worth while.” 
And you get that combination in the life insurance business. 
A soap or furniture salesman gets little from his work other 
than the satisfaction of making a sale. The hard manner of 
the average salesman seems to indicate that this is so. But 
no agent ever delivered a death claim check to a widow, or 
lived to see a child brought up on the proceeds of a policy 
sold by him, who did not feel that life held for him a wider 
sphere of usefulness and a capacity for human service beyond 
the reach of those who only “sell goods.” —Agency Items. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP 
BETWEEN PAY-DAY AND PREMIUM-DAY 


The more one considers the big idea started by the St. 
Louis Union Bank in its advertisements to “Save for Life 
Insurance” and “ Let the Life Insurance Man Talk to You,” 
the bigger and more practical it becomes. 

Mr. Power in his mighty meaty talk to the Pittsburgh 
association recognized as our weak link the long time be- 
tween dri—no, between premium payments. We've known 
this ourselves, of course, and have fully tried out schemes 
of quarterly and even monthly payments, only to find that 
the increased expense and, still more, the increased lapses, 
made the cure worse than the disease. In ordinary insur- 
ance, I mean; for the marvelous success of the industrial 
branch, despite cost and lapses, is due directly to the actual 
collecting of the premium out of each pay. 

Now at last, for ordinary insurance too, comes the real 
remedy in this thoroughly practical plan for bridging the 
gap between the annual premium day and the 12, 26 or 52 
pay days—and earning interest to boot, instead of adding 
cost. 

The way to make the new co-operation most efficient is, 
of course, for the bank to “tie up” its ads with the agent 
(as explained by Mr. McCarthy, the originator, in last 
month’s News), and then for the agent to get the habit of 
tying up his talk with the bank savings idea. Determined 
purpose and constant practice will make any agent’s own 
crop from this jointly sown seed grow greater and greater. 
He will keep developing suggestiveness and punch in apply- 
ing the idea to all sorts of people. 

For instance, there is the class of well-salaried men who 
are among our very best prospects for good-sized policies, 
but who are free spenders and find it hard to get the pre- 
miums together—and who, nevertheless, feel rather above 
using the savings banks where “A Dollar Opens an Ac- 
count.” Suggest to such a man that he merely open a 
special account in his regular bank and deposit in it enough 
from each salary check to provide for his annual premiums. 
Offer to send him a regular reminder in the shape of a 
deposit slip, filled out ready for use. Tell him he can use 
the same account to finance his semi-annual mortgage inter- 
est and any other kind of future payment or purpose he 
may now or later have in mind. Let him see this as the 
handy and attractive opening into a whole path of sys- 
tematic finance and thrift. His regular bank will probably 
allow interest on the daily balances of such a special account; 
if not be ready to tell him one that will. 

Of course, we all appreciate specially the first bank to take 
up the plan in our community. But the idea is too big to be 
confined to one bank per town. That is, it is too big, if the 
host of agents really take hold of it (as we must for our 
own sakes) and keep bringing it right home to the indi- 
vidual, as the ads by themselves cannot. Each association 
can help mightily by bringing the topic up for discussion 
and suggestions at several successive meetings. If we all 
keep plugging away at the people with this idea, we will 
presently have not only one, but most of the banks falling 
all over themselves to advertise us and our business, and to 
stimulate further our direct, active co-operation. 


—— 


Who can predict what may result of public good (and 
earned commissions) from such working together of the 
two main machineries of thrift, centering in one practical 
plan all the varied individual motives for thrift? 

The idea itself of reducing the premium to its fraction of 
each pay rests on the soundest psychology. Mr. Rice-Wray, 
lecturer on salesmanship, told a lot of us one day that he 
had asked many salaried men what they got a year, and 
rarely failed to note a moment’s hesitation as each mentally 
multiplied his pay check. Most of them replied “about” so 
many dollars per year, but all could instantly give the exact 
sum per pay day. Not the yearly total, but the periodical 
pay (exact, for salaries; approximate, for commissions or 
piece work) is the yard-stick in each one’s mind against 
which every outlay is instinctively measured. 

If a man gets $200 a month and we spring on him an 
annual deposit of $100, it hits him hard; seems like half his 
earnings, instead of one twenty-fourth. We must call it 
$8.33 a month, if we want it to strike him right, in true 
proportion to his earnings. Especially our first mention of 
the amount must follow this rule. Here is a real “must”; 
if we disobey it, we pay the penalty in business made harder 
to close, or even lost. 

In talking monthly income for wife or children, this prin- 
ciple is doubly important. It points the one best way to 
make him sharply realize the high proportion of the dollars 
they will get to the dollars he deposits. And it subtly em- 
phasizes the practical value to them of a fixed sum the same 
day every month, as compared to an income of irregular 
amounts and intervals, such as would come from other in- 
vestments. “Monthly Money” is the phrase and the idea 
for us to play up; it is colorful and suggestive from every 
angle. 

Now, thanks to the bank’s co-operation, we can make such 
fractional dividing up of the premium strike the prospect 
not merely as a mental impression, but as a practical sched- 
ule. We can make it a vivid reality to him; can tie it up 
with his current income and outgo, with his banking habits, 
with all his motives and impulses towards thrift. And the 
more people we talk it.to, the more worth while will it be 
for any and every bank to advertise us and our business— 
with an effect on every reader far greater than if these were 
our own ads. ‘ 

The co-operation is ideal; not unlike two manufacturers 
finding that each can make a valuable by-product out of 
the other’s waste. By combining our talk and shoe-leather 
with the bank’s advertising space, both parties together can 
sow and reap their respective crops in a great field that 
neither one alone could cultivate nearly so effectively. 





A WORD ON THE PAPER SITUATION 


Just a few months ago there was considerable conjecture 
as to the value of paper. But at the present time there is no 
doubt as to its value. 

Be that as it may, the paper situation in this country is daily 
becoming a matter of more and more importance. The manu- 
facturers of paper have withdrawn all quotations, and quite 
a few of the daily newspapers are now discussing the advis- 
ability of increasing prices. 
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_ Lire Association News has been no exception in the paper 
situation. The paper upon which the News has been printed 
has increased 100 per cent in the last thirty days. Business 
judgment makes it necessary that the number of pages in the 
News be reduced to at least thirty-two pages monthly. We 
shall be compelled to confine the News to this number of 
pages, or else pay a deficit at the end of the fiscal year. 

With the volume of material which reaches the desk of the 
editor, much of it of great importance, it will be no easy task 
to do justice to all life underwriting activities. It will neces- 
sitate the utmost care in selection and condensation. But we 
have hopes that the more exacting requirements of the quality 
of the matter which will appear in the News will in a great 
measure compensate for the quantity of material hitherto 
published in larger monthly editions. 


“ PROGRESS ” A MISNOMER WHEN 
APPLIED TO THE POSTAL LIFE 


The Postal Life is once again in the limelight, and the “ In- 
surance Field” (Life Edition, May 5, 1916) has much to say 
as to the so-called progress which the Postal Life is making. 
A few of the disclosures as given in the “Insurance Field’s ” 
story follow: 

“ At the close of 1909 the company had insurance in force 
amounting to $62,708,961, largely obtained by the reinsurance 
of the Provident Savings, while at the close of 1915 the in- 
surance in force had dropped to $41,070,451, a net loss of $21,- 
638,509, though in that time the company claims to have been 
issuing new business at the rate of from two and one-half to 
nearly four millions a year. 

“ Other items on the statement which do not compare favor- 
ably with other mutual life insurance companies’ figures are 
policy loans which are in excess of 25 per cent of the admitted 
assets, unpaid interest due on mortgages which amounts to 
more than 6 per cent of the face amount of the mortgages, 
and real estate holdings encumbered for nearly 32 per cent of 
their gross book value. 

“Another ‘important announcement’ is a ‘reduction in 
premium rates of 10 per cent.’ This does not mean a reduc- 
tion in the premiums of old policy-holders, but simply that 
rates of new members are less by that amount than the old 
tates. This will give incoming members an advantage over 
the old whenever the company suspends payment of dividends 
as it did in 1915. Then those insured under the new rates 
will be receiving the same protection as the others for lower 
cost. 

“Tn the same paragraph the company announces the con- 
tinuance of the annual ‘ guaranteed dividend’ of 914 per cent. 
Every insurance man knows that a so-called guaranteed divi- 
dend is not a dividend at all, and the use of the term is pro- 
hibited in many states. The company binds itself to return 
9% per cent of the premium you pay, and the amount, under 
the new arrangement, may be deducted immediately. It is 
absurd to call this a dividend. Why collect the 914 per cent 
at all? Why not pay a ‘dividend’ of 50 per cent by adding 
the necessary amount to the premium and then remitting the 
added sum when the premium is paid? 

“The statement also is made that at the close of its tenth 
year the ‘ Postal’s mortality stands a but 42 per cent of the 
expected.’ This statement applies only to the insurance writ- 
ten directly by the Postal Life in recent years and not to the 
total business on its books as a casual reader might suppose. 
A higher mortality than 42 per cent of the tabular on business 
so new would be to the company’s discredit. The mortality 
upon its business as a whole for 1915 was 88.8 per cent of the 
expected. Usually it is well in excess of the tabular.” 

Highly significant is a statement of the “Insurance Field” 
to the effect that after a canvass of one large company, but 


one hundred agents out of seven thousand reported having }} 


ever heard the name of the company mentioned by a client. 
To quote: 

“One of the prominent life insurance companies of the 
country through its managers made a canvass of all its so- 


teen. 
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licitors, some 7,000 in number, asking for a report as to 
whether they had been in competition with the Postal Life 
during 1915 or whether the company had been mentioned to 
them in their canvassing. Reports were received from all the 
managers giving the results of the inquiry among the agents 
in their several jurisdictions. Of the whole number of agents 
less than 100 reported having éven heard the name of the com- 
pany mentioned by their clients during the year, and of this 
number only seven reported anything in the nature of com- 
petition. In practically every instance where the prospects had 
formed a favorable impression of the Postal Life, the agent 
had no difficulty in writing the business in his own company.” 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION RUNS 
PRIZE AD-WRITING CONTEST 


$135 Prize Money Distributed—6,000 Ads Considered 
Winning Copy Running in 
Local Papers 





There is a saying in the advertising world that copy can 
only be judged by the returns it brings. This being the case, 
then it is safe to state that the recent prize ad-writing contest 
conducted by the St. Louis association was a productive one. 
This is true, first, because of the excellent returns from the 
copy run by this association advertising the contest, and sec- 
only, because the winning ads have been prepared at a mini- 
mum cost to the local society. 

This association recently decided to run the contest men- 
tioned above, and accordingly advertised the matter in a 
series of four ads in the local papers. It was open to any 
one aside from persons directly connected with the life insur- 
ance business. Forty-nine prizes were offered, varying from 
$1 to $25, and there was no limit to the number of ads a com- 
petitor could send. 

Judges for the contest were all members of the education 
and conservation committee of St. Louis. Seventeen hundred 
and twenty-six replies were received, 6,000 ads considered, 
and the entire 49 pieces of prize winning copy are being used. 
Each ad was limited to 25 words. 

Ernest E. Walker, 4424A Oakland Avenue, was the winner 
of the first prize. His copy follows: 


XG GGG GGG QQQQQI..G WW wn 

\ \ 
\ The modern life insurance policy \ 
\ has practically done away with R \ 

\ the ancient “Potter’s Field,” N 
\ which formerly was found at N 
\ the outskirts of every village. \ 


This Is the first prize-winning adveitisement in 
the Education Campaign of the Life Underwritera’ 
Association. of St Louis. and was written bv 
ERNEST WALKER, 444A Oakland Ar, St 
Louis, Mo. 


The Next Ad Wili Appear Monday, April 24 


ES EEE 
STICK IT TAKES ABILITY 


Lots of men with good jobs and a fine future before them 
are forever thinking how nice some other job somewhere 
else would be and forgetting that any job worth while has its 
troubles and difficulties that must be overcome—“ true love 
never did run smooth ’”—and the best piece of machinery gets 
a hot bearing once in a while. 

The man who sticks, and proves by his sticking that he can 
surmount difficulties and iron out trouble wrinkles, is generally 
the first man the boss runs into when a reliable, steady, trust- 
worthy man is needed to fill some unexpected emergency. 

Anybody can move, but it takes ability to remain —E.r- 
change. 


Yl 
WY 
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TO HOLD CONVENTION IN JULY 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Canada will hold 
‘its tenth annual convention at Hamilton, July 19, 20, 21. The 
Royal Connaught Hotel, a modern twelve-story structure will 
be the headquarters and every indication points out that it 
will be one of the best gatherings the field men have had. 

The program committee have been able to secure a num- 
ber of excellent speakers who are to talk on a wide variety 
of subjects. On the program are scheduled several men from 
this side of the border. E. A. Woods will address the body 
on “ Salesmanship ”; W. J. Graham, New York, on the “ Uses 
of Insurance in Business”; the Hon, J. V. Barry will ad- 
dress the banquet, and Warner M. Horner, Minneapolis, “ Ad- 
vantages of Institutional Advertising.” The other speakers 
are: Mrs. G. R. Baker, manager of the Women’s department, 
North American Life, “ The Woman in the Life Assurance 
Field”; J. F. Weston, Imperial Life, “ Patriotism of Life As- 
surance”; J. B. McKechnie, Manufacturers Life, “ By-Prod- 
ucts of Life Assurance”; M. P. Langstaff, Dominion Life, 
“ Facts, Figures, and Fallicies of Life Assurance Canvassing ” ; 
C. Tweed, Northern Life, “Training of New Agents”; 
A. Tory, Toronto, “ Keeping Business on The Books” ; 
J. C. Stredder, Halifax, “ Minimizing the Loan Evil”; R. A. 
McGregor, Owen Sound, Renewals and Pensions”; J. G. 
Taylor, Toronto, “ The Passing of the Old Head Office View- 
point”; E. R. Machum, St. John, “ Cutting Rates,” and J. A. 
Wilson, Brandon, “ The Qualifications of a Successful Agent.” 
There will also be a debate on the question of the rate book 
having too many plans. 

The best 5 minute impromptu talk on the “ Most Novel 
Suggestion for Selling Life Insurance” will win a $25 prize. 
The John R. Reid cup will again be offered for the association 
having the greatest percentage of increase in membership, 
and there will be a prize essay contest on “The Present Day 
Problems of the Life Insurance Man.” 








What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid corresponds 
ents. We depend entirely upon the secretaries of 
local associations to send us stories of all meetings 
of their respective associations. If an account of the 
last meeting of your association does not appear in 
this department, ask the secretary of your organiza- 
tion why he did not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day 
if possible, secretaries of local bodies should send us 
a full account of the business transacted, including 
coptes of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them 








Albany 


Outlining why the National Association is worthy of the 
active support of every member, in a talk on “Signs of the 
Dawn of the Millennium,” National Vice-President Priddy 
addressed the Capital District association at Albany, April 28. 
The luncheon was held in Keeler’s Hotel. 

President Woods, who accompanied Mr. Priddy on the fly- 
ing tour through New York, urged the adoption of better sales 
methods. Seventy-five thousand licenses every year, he stated, 
are not renewed. In asserting that such methods must be- 
come a fact, he stated that they would do away with competi- 


tion between rival agents who would eventually vie with one 
another only in the service rendered the client. 

Following Mr. Woods, W. A. Baker, Jr., chairman of the 
executive committee, pled for new members. 


Birmingham 
Co-operation among insurance men was the subject of two 
talks by Col. T. O. Smith and C. A. Crowder at the regular 


monthly luncheon of the Birmingham association held at the 
Newspaper Club, April 18. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Following a spirited address by G. Russell Leonard before 
the new Binghamton association, April 16, this society took 
action and officially became a branch of the national organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Leonard had read them a list of the nationally or- 
ganized professions, and then one of the unorganized. Then 
he asked to which group they cared to belong. The strength 
of contrast between the two lists resulted in a unanimous 
vote. : 

The following officers were elected: C. A. Pelton, president ; 
T. R. Lynch, first vice-president; C. C. Klee, second vice- 
president, R. S. Riker, secretary; T. A. Wilson, treasurer; 
and W. E. Ralph, H. R. Holcomb and A. H. Harding, execu- 
tive committee. 


Buffalo 


The monthly meeting and luncheon of the Buffalo associa- 
tion was held at the Iroquois Hotel, April 29. Owing to a 
death in the family of Mr. Woods he was compelled to return 
to Pittsburg and Mr. Priddy went on alone. 

A considerable gathering was present. They were addressed 
by both Mr. Priddy and William C. Johnson. 

This association held its annual dinner at the Iroquois, 
April 11. Three hundred and forty members attended the 
affair and they were addressed by W. E. Bilheimer of St. 
Louis. Action was taken leading to the sending of a tele- 
gram to E, D. Horgan, a member who is now in Albuquerque, 
N. M., for his health. 


Central Kentucky 


Good attendance marked the meeting of the Central Ken- 
tucky association held at Lexington, April 8. President 
George W. Johnson announced the standing committees for 
the year and W. P. Averitt spoke on “ Our Association and - 
the Insuring Public.” 


Central Texas 


Approximately 100 members and their friends attended the 
first annual banquet of the Central Texas association, held 
in the gold room of the Hotel Raleigh, Waco, April 28. 

C. P. Link, acting as toastmaster, spoke briefly of the pur- 
pose of the gathering and read a telegram of regret at being 
unable to attend from A. C. Larsen. Mr. Link then intro- 
duced the various speakers in turn. 

William Martin of Hillsboro was the first to speak. He 
was followed by I. B. Huff of Dallas, with the toast “To 
the Fellow That Takes My Place.” Tom Connally, candi- 
date for congress from the Marlin district, followed with a 
few remarks. Commenting on the rise of ideals in the insur- 
ance business, J. S. Shaw, president of the association, out- 
lined what the association is doing. Advocating getting busi- 
ness squarely, striving to promote the profession, and urging 
co-operation, he concluded with the truth that soliciting life 
insurance is coming to be a profession, and rapidly. 

“ Assessment versus Old Line” was the subject of the ad- 
dress with which J. T. Bonner, a member of ‘the executive 
committee, followed. A. M. Curtis then spoke on “ The Men 
the Company Can Put Confidence In”; Dr. W. O. Wilkes, 
“ Consumption ”; Dr. H. F. Connally, “ Heredity.”; and Dr. J. 
L. Davis, “ Heart Pressure.” A number of vocal selections 
were rendered during the evening. 
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Central West Virginia 
While the guest of the Central West Virginia association 
at its monthly meeting, held in the Masonic Temple, Clarks- 
burg, April 22, Charles W. Scovel again read his paper on 
“The New Soliciting.” 
The address followed a luncheon at which fifty representa- 
tives were present. 


Chicago 


“What Should the General Agent Do to Justify His Par- 
ticipating in the Agent’s Earnings?” This was the principal 
topic for discussion at the weekly luncheon of the Chicago 
association for the week of April 24. The answer, accord- 
ing to L. B. Bishop, manager for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
is that every office should be equipped with sample policies 
and illustrations made out by a clerk to relieve the agent 
of the labor; that the agent should be given as many good 
leads as possible, that he should have financial aid if it seemed 
wise; that the agency should have closers to work with new 
agents; that the men should be given free stenographic 
service; and, in fact, that the agency should be completely 
equipped with all sorts of instructive and educafional litera- 
ture. Referring to.the same subject, J. R. McFee, special 
agent of the Penn Mutual, held that the work of the general 
agent was to guard and guide the sub-agent. Life insurance 
must be written by ordinary men, he asserted, and the home 
office is making exceptional demands on them. The trouble 
with many offices is that the sub-agent is making good the 
losses of the general agent. 

Manager G. R. McLeran of the Home Life, said that the 
agent should be offered greater inducement and should not 
be required to wait for a general agency opening. 

Mrs. Frances Ward, National Life U. S. A., spoke at some 
length on the value of the women’s department, and Manager 
Jules Girardin of the Phoenix Mutual said that the present 
system of compensating the men is wrong. He holds that the 
general agent should be on a salary for producing a mini- 
mum amount of business and should be given a bonus for 
excess. The sub-agent should have a contract with the home 
office and the manager should not be compensated in any 
way through him. Ninety eight per cent of the agency fail- 
ures are due to inefficiency and selfishness on the part of the 
general agent. J. H. Miles also spoke on this topic. 

Dr. Edward H. Baker, president of the American Institute 
of Science, spoke at the meeting of the week preceding on 
the value of “ Medical Knowledge as an Aid to Production.” 
Whereas in other lines firms spend several hundred dollars 
to equip their salesmen, life insurance companies are behind 
the times in this respect, he said. Success begets success, he 
asserted, and as well as sales knowledge the agent should 
have practical medical knowledge about degenerative diseases 
and with regard to man’s instincts from the psychologico- 
medical point of view. 


Cincinnati 


Members of the Cincinnati Association are still talking 
about the speech delivered by William H. Kingsley, second 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, at the regular meet- 
ing, May 1. 

Mr. Kingsley in speaking of the newer sales methods took 
for his example an agency where it had been decided to try 
out these methods. In the first place, he said, the hardest 
thing to do was to select material. Many young men come 
out of college looking for dignified positions and frequently 
accept bank clerkships, etc., where the advancement is slow 
and prospects are poor. The task was to convince them 
that there was a future in life insurance, and then to teach 
them above all, to represent the insured first. Many ideas 
heretofore branded with the idealistic stamp were found to be 
thoroughly practical. 

Mr. Kingsley has classified agents in many ways. He 
finds the pessimist, the optomist, the sloth, the enthusiast, and 
the “peppermist.” Of them all, he believes that with close 


scrutiny and careful supervision that the sloth can be made 
the most consistent producer. 

Mayor George Puchta also spoke on the value of business 
insurance in an interesting manner. Incidentally he related 
how it had been of the utmost value to him. The Hon. 
“Jack” Shuff concluded the program with a few witty re- 
marks mostly directed at Mr. Kingsley. 


Cleveland 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Cleveland associa- 
tion held recently was one of the most pretentious affairs 
yet given by this branch. 

C. A. Leedy of the Youngstown Telegram was the speaker 
of the evening, he being a humorist of some note. Other 
speakers were: I. D. Bristol, general agent, the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of New York, and Judge Frank Taggart, su- 
perintendent of insurance of Ohio. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: J. W. 
Pickard, president; G. W. Bodenhorn, first vice-president ; 
E. W. Snyder, second vice-president; R. L. Bowen, secretary ; 
O. N. Olmstead, treasurer; Dr. W. H. Kinnicutt, 3 years, E. B. 
Hamlin, 2 years, and J. J. Jackson, 1 year, executive com- 
mittee. 

This association gained 79 members during the last year 
and now numbers well over 200. 


Colorado 


“Protecting the Rights of the Beneficiaries,’ was the sub- 
ject of an interesting paper by Wendell Stephens, assistant 
attorney general of Colorado, read before the Colorado as- 
sociation at its April meeting. Mr. Stephens’ paper dwelt 
chiefly on the dangers of garnishment, insolvency of the in- 
sured, and the right of change of a beneficiary. 

This association is starting a campaign for new members. In 
a new commercial and civic body started in Denver for the 
purpose of consolidating these interests, a bureau has been 
given to insurance. 


Columbus 

A lively discussion occupied a large share of the meeting 
and luncheon of the Columbus association held at the Chitten- 
den, April 10. 

Claude Seibert, of the John Hancock, discussed “Income 
Insurance,” and J. I. Behling of the Northwestern, “ Insur- 
ance Ethics.” The discussion here became so lively that the 
other talks were deleted by the censor. 


Danville, Ill. 


During the last month a new association was formed at 
Danville, Ill. President MacArthur of the Chicago associa- 
tion was the speaker of the evening and it was greatly due 
to him that the association was fotmed. 

The officers of the new branch are: C. N. Brown, presi- 
dent; F. M. Ferris, vice president; D. D. Milliken, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Davenport 


The postponed meeting of the Davenport association was 
held April 22. Fifteen members were in attendance. Revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, and arrangements for the ad- 
mission of associate members occupied the evening. 


Detroit 


Jesse O. Scott was elected at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Detroit Association, May 1, to succeed Henry 
Farmer as national executive committeeman. Mr, Farmer 
resigned and was immediately made honorary member of 
the association. 

The next meeting will take place in conjunction with the 
annual summer picnic at Bois Blanc Park, June 20. It was 
also announced that arrangements had practically been com- 
pleted with a local bank to run a series of ads similar to 
those instituted by the St. Louis Union Bank. 
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Erie 


A man can realize $100 for his body after death by selling it 
to a medical college. This was the statement of J. W. Wright, 
city health officer, at the regular monthly meeting of the Erie 
association. Mr. Wright proceded to tell its value as a “col- 
lection of junk,” and then emphasized the difference in value 
should the man take out insurance. 


Evansville 


“Life Insurance and Salesmanship,” by H. J. Powell, and 
“The Cheerful Life Insurance Agent,’ by Jack Shuff, home 
office manager of the Union Central Life, were the addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Evansville association. About 
100 members, their wives and guests were in attendance. 


Florida 


The following officers were elected for the new year by the 
Florida association at its annual meeting: O. A. Ayala, presi- 
dent; P. E. Richardson, first vice-president; R. A. McMahan, 
second vice-president; secretary and treasurer, Walter Pratt. 
Miss Mary Taylor, the only woman life agent inthe state was 
elected a member of the association. 


Gem State 


That the systematic method of doing business by the old 
time companies is the best, was the statement of State Senator 
D. W. Davis, at the regular monthly meeting of the Gem State 
association of Idaho. Senator Davis then went on to advocate 
that the business of the State be done upon the same basis. 
Closer co-operation between the banks and life men, and a 
number of instances that he related where insurance had been 
the means of saving an estate for widows, were other points 
in his talk. : 


Georgia 


Tybee Island, Georgia, July 22, was the time and place se- 
lected for the annual state convention of the life men of 
this state at a meeting of the executive committee recently. 

This will be the second meeting of this kind in Georgia, 
the other being held ‘in Macon in November of last year. A 
large attendance is looked for, as unaffiliated men are invited 
as well as the local bodies. 


Indiana 


“Reminiscences,” wholly delightful, were related by J. H. 
Keene, one of the partners of the Indiana and Illinois general 
agency of the Aetna, at the May meeting and luncheon of the 
Indiana association. Mr. Keene was well fitted to talk upon 
this subject, having to his credit 34 years of service. 

Fifty or more agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
who were in Indianapolis ,at the time were in attendance. Four 
applicants for membership were voted upon. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


An innovation, in the form of a dinner and dance, at which 
the wives and friends of the members attended was held by 
the Kansas City, Mo., association April 26. 

Speakers for the occasion were Charles Pickell, Detroit; 
Governor Major, Missouri, and Governor Capper, Kansas. 
About 100 members were present. 


Knoxville 


Benefits to be obtained from membership in the Federation, 
such as preventing inimical legislation and keeping the state 
from going into the insurance business, was the burden of a 
talk by Miss Julia Hindman, Nashville, at the meeting and 
luncheon of the Knoxville association held at the Seilaz, 
April 29. 

E. R. Lutz, president of the local association, followed with 
a few remarks outlining the past benefits derived from the 
work, and H. W. Hall, F. W. Flenniken, T. S. McKinney and 
W. R. Hamilton also delivered short speeches. 





“wo new members were admitted, making a total of twenty 
members present. 

From the report of Robert L. Cardon, chairman of the 
educational committee, at the monthly meeting of the Knox- 
ville association on April 1, it is likely that this branch may 
be the means of having an insurance course introduced into 
the University of Tennessee. Dr. Brown Ayers, president of 
the university, seems favorably impressed with the idea and 
will take the matter up with the faculty. 

Reports were also made on the institution of an advertising 
campaign and on the midyear meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. President E. R. Lutz, who made the latter, is boost- 
ing for a banner attendance at the 1916 Convention, and 
states that Knoxville will probably have its full quota pres- 
ent. A resolution of sympathy was passed upon the death 
of Charles O. Lutz, a late active member of the association. 
Twelve new members were enrolled: J. N. Acuff, J. M. Allen, 
Jr., E. G. Hale, E. L. Wilson, Herman Wilhite, Walter Hus- 
key, W. G. Fox, W. M. Luttrell, J. B. Preston,. James Pres- 
ton, S. A. Dow and E. W. Butts. Twenty members were in 
attendance. 


Lima 
A general discussion relative to insurance abstractors op- 
erating in the city, was the source of an interesting evening 
at the monthly meeting of the Lima association on April 11. 
Louis Justus of the Equitable Life was elected to member- 
ship. Eighteen members were in attendance. 


Los Angeles 


What developed into one of the most interesting meetings 
they have had, was held following the dinner of the Los An- 
geles association at Christopher’s, Thursday evening, April 
13. Fifty-eight members were present and ten new ones en- 
rolled. Growing out of an address on “ Thrift,” by E. G. 
McWilliams, director of publicity for Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, a resolution was adopted supporting the bank 
movement toward the promotion of thrift. The other speaker 
of the evening was Motley H. Flint, who addressed the asso 
ciation on the relation of savings banks to life insurance. The 
new members are: V. M. Tresslar, P. B. Hamilton, Alvin H. 
Ford, H. H. Smith, E. A. Shilton, W. H. Rogers, R. C. 
Fleisher, F. F. Kip and J. F. Forester. 

In an effort to win the Pacific Coast membership contest 
this association has divided itself into two teams. One is 
captained by Miss Laura Grim and the other by Mrs. C. B. 
Fithian. 


Louisville 


The policy he would pursue toward the elimination of evils 
in the insurance business, was the subject of a talk by Insur- 
ance Commissioner C. F. Thomas of Kentucky, at the lunch- 
eon of the Louisville association, held at the Henry Watterson 
Hotel, April 15. 

President Foree Dennis thanked the commissioner on be- 
half of the association and pledged their hearty support on all 
matters. Henry J. Powell, local manager of the Equitable 
Life of New York, then urged the commissioner to do all in 
his power to bring about the agents’ qualification law that the 
National Association is fostering. Several visiting members 
of the Blue Grass association made brief remarks. 


Lynchburg 


That banks in general favor the “premium savings fund” 
was emphasized in an enthusiastic talk at the monthly ban- 
quet of the Lynchburg association, April 10. Allan Cucullu, 
cashier of the Lynchburg National Bank, was the speaker, 
and he stated that this institution was so impressed with the 
movement that they would continue to run the series as ad- 
vertisements indefinitely. The other speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Johnson of the Buffalo agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life. Mr. Johnson spoke on the great good that the associa- 
tion was accomplishing. 
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Dear Polly: 


' Twenty members were present, and two new men, H. Car- 
roll Jamison of the Atlantic Life and Frederick Kabler of 
Mutual Life were admitted to membership. 


Oregon 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ore- 
gon association was held at the office of the Columbia Life 
and Trust Company, April 12. The advisability of obatining 
an injunction to enjoin the insurance commissioner from 
issuing a license to the Guaranty Fund Life of Omaha was 
the question under discussion. The commissioner being neu- 
tral and being willing to have the law enforced, a resolution 
to this effect was adopted, and a committee of two was ap- 
pointed to consult with an attorney regarding the matter. 

Advising every branch of the insurance business to co- 
operate in the protection of mutual interests that might be 
adversely affected by state insurance, H. H. Ward, life mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Federation, talked to 
members of the Oregon association at its monthly meeting, 
held in the Portland Chamber of Commerce, April 24. 

F. E. Beach, president of the local Federation, seconded 
the remarks of Mr. Ward and advised a campaign among the 
life men for membership in the Federation. President Gray 
spoke briefly on bank advertising, and a delegate was ap- 
pointed to see if the local banks could not be interested. 

A committee was also appointed to solicit membership for 
the Federation. Eight new members were admitted, 35 men 
being present. 


Madison 


“Corporation and Partnership Insurance,” by Professor 
Stephen W. Gilman of the University of Wisconsin, was the 
first of a series of talks at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Madison, Wis., association, held at the Madison Club, 


WHY SHOULDN’T WE BE HAPPY! 


supplied with real prospects all the time. 












Bill is getting more enthusiastic over life insurance every day. 


The Phoenix Mutual is certainly some company! They keep him 


He selects fifty names 


a week. As regularly as can be every Monday morning’s mail 
brings nine inquiries. Bill has closed two of these each week now 
for ten weeks. I help him make out the lists evenings. I’m awfully 


glad he is ina real business. Tell me, how is Jack getting on? 


Yours, 


Molly. 





April 27. The other speakers of the evening were Insurance 
Commissioner, the Hon. M. J. Cleary, and L. A. Anderson. 
At the business meeting following the first part of the 
program, an election for a representative to the National 
Executive Council took place. Clifford McMillen, general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, and A. C. Larsen, 
state manager of the Central Life, were the nominees. The 
vote resulted in a tie and was put over until the next meeting. 


Memphis 
New officers have been elected by the Memphis association 
as follows: W. G. Erskine, president; G. E. Hoppe, vice-presi- 
dent; S. S. Ogilvie, secretary; J. W. McKinney, treasurer. 


Minneapolis 


It is a coincidence that just 29 applications for member- 
ship were presented at the monthly meeting of the Minneap- 
olis association, April 29, Forty-two members were present 
and one new one was admitted. 

Isaac Kaufmann, general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, was the only speaker. Following his talk, details of 
the Northwestern Congress were discussed. 


Minnesota 


M. J. Dillon, G. W. Harrison, J. M. Thorne, W. H. Socher, 
G. J. Carlson, and Agency Director Miller of the Minnesota 
association were all speakers at the regular monthly meeting 
of this association, held at the Commercial Club, May 1. 

Final arrangements for the Northwestern Congress were 
agreed upon. Forty members were present and 14 new men 
enrolled. 


Montgomery 


Pledging his support to the National Association, Insurance 
Commissioner C. Brooks Smith, talked to the Montgomery 
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Purely Mutual Chartered 1857 


Che 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.9595. Expense 10.46%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


INCOME INSURANCE 
CORPORATION INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


Write to H. F. NORRIS, Superintendent of Agencies 


LARGE ‘‘DIVIDENDS’’ 
LOW COST 
SERVICE POLICY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THERE IS A MAN 


Who has been producing over $200,000 each year. 

He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 

He desires a DIRECT CONTRACT with the 
HOME OFFICE of a good company. 

He is not afraid to have his record investigated 

thoroughly. 

He is a MAN and a SALESMAN. 


THERE IS A COMPANY 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860. 

It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. 

It is growing steadily. 

It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 

It has an insurance Money Investment Service for 
Beneficiaries. 

It has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability 
Clause. 

It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD 
policies can be sold. 

Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders”’ 
but “SERVICE TO FIELDMEN.” 

Its address is 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
CITY, and its name is THE GERMANIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Do You Know the Man? 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
would like to be put in touch with him before JUNE 
Ist 





association at the regular monthly dinner held during the 
week of April 16. 

Other talks were “ Rebating,”’ F. B. Powell, and “ Life In- 
surance as Collateral,” by C. J. Branch. 





. agent should do. 


New England Congress 


The New England Congress will be held at the Pomham 
Club, Providence, Rhode Island, June 14, 1916. Tentative 
plans of the committee indicate that this will be one of the 
most pretentious affairs the New England association has 
yet held. 

The Pomham Club is well chosen for the meeting. It has 
a large assembly hall, bowling alleys, pool and billiard tables, 
and a swimming pool. The grounds are spacious and afford 
plenty of parking space for autos. Plans for excellent speak- 
ers also are nearly consummated. The cost of the outing, 
including luncheon and the “bake,” will probably be about 


$3.50. 
New York 


Arguing strongly in favor of the endowment policy at the 
regular monthly dinner of the New York association, held 
at Mouquin’s, April 22. M. Albert Linton, associate actuary 
of the Providence Life and Trust Co., summed up his talk 
to the effect that the long endowment is the only policy with 
which the insured will always be satisfied. 

Mr. Linton traced the growth of old line insurance, the 
birth of the endowment, and pointed out the effect of the 
rate book in making the endowment seem more costly. His 
complete paper will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Following the first speaker, S. S. McCurdy, assistant sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life, discussed the “ Manner of Set- 
tlement on a Maturing Policy.” There are just two ways 
for a policy to mature, he asserted—by death or by expira- 
tion. Of the latter, when settlement is specified by the income 
method, he said that not three per cent of maturing policies 
are settled in that way because of the dissatisfaction of the 
beneficiary. 

Referring to the holder who drops the policy at the end 
of the deferred dividend period without turning some pro- 
portion of it back into insurance, the speaker likened him to 
the man who bought a ticket for San Francisco and stopped 
at Chicago. He had only completed half of the journey. 

In concluding he said, regardless of the extreme difference 
of opinion in the smaller matters, there is one thing that the 
He should handle the settlement just as 
he would new business, placing himself in the dual role of 
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attorney to the prospect and acting as agent for the com- 
pany. 

Owing to Vice-President Priddy’s absence, due to illness, 
W. F. Atkinson, chairman of the executive committee, pre- 
sided. 

‘Mr. Atkinson, calling Mr. Priddy the “original mug 


hunter,” stated that the latter hoped that the association 
would again revive the campaign for membership of 1,000. 
There are now 675 members. 

During the course of the dinner copies of Mr. Scovel’s 
“Why I Should Belong to the Association” and “ Business 
Life Insurance,” a reprint from The Bellman, were distrib- 
uted. Votes of thanks were accorded the speakers, and a 
resolution of concern over his illness was passed and for- 
warded to Mr. Priddy. 


North Dakota 


At the recent regular monthly meeting of the North Dakota 
association at Fargo, this branch adopted a regular member- 
ship card. A synopsis of the anti-rebate and discrimination 
law is printed on the back of the card and it is expected that 
it will have a distinct effect in raising standards. This as- 
sociation has now 50 members. 


One of the Best Forms of Insurance ever 
devised is the 


Equitable’s 
Life Income Policy 


embodying a 


New Disability Clause 


Under this latest form, if the Insured 
becomes totally disabled he receives 
an income for life equal in amount 
to the income payable to the Bene- 
his- edeatha.anyecsums 
thus paid to him being in  addi- 
tion to and in no way reducing the 
income which the Beneficiary will sub- 
sequently receive. Itisa form that may 
fairly be said to sell itself. Insurance 


salesmen will do well to investigate. 


ficiary after 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE U. S. 


120 Broadway New York 





Peoria 


who was scheduled to ad- 
dress the association at the monthly meeting held at 
the Y. W. . April 21, was unable to be present by reason 
of Be Lae: » matters that called him to Washington. 

C. A. Morrill of Kewanee, district agent of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, spoke on the ‘“ Man With the Rate 
and His Opportunities,” and A. J. Ruch on 
Several musical numbers rendered by 
Burdick and Sol Cohen. 


Lawrence Y. Sherman, 


oe 2. 


Senator 


Bx 0k 
“ Salesmanship.” 


Mrs. Charles 


were 


Pittsburg 


At the regular monthly luncheon of the Pittsburg 
ciation, held at the William Penn Hotel, April 20, a resolution 
requesting Governor Brumbaugh to appoint a man free from 
political affiliations to the vacant position of insurance com- 
missoiner was adopted. At the suggestion of Edward A. 
Woods,-the resolution was telegraphed. A second resolution 
commending the ‘activity and purpose of the Insurance De- 
partment of Pennsylvania in attempting to restrict the so- 
liciting of insurance to whole-time agents was also adopted. 

At the close of the business meeting E. S. Eggers, assistant 
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Assets 
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Capital & Surplus 
$4,504,807 
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Force 
$160,659, 702 





cashier of the Union National Bank, talked to the assemblage 
on “ Your Partner, the Bank.” 

Following the first speaker, E. M. Power of the E. M. 
Power Company, Inc., advertising specialists, spoke on the 
value of advertising. Mr. Power divided his subject into 
general advertising and the current bank publicity. With 
regard to the latter, a plan was outlined by the speaker, which 
was favorably commented on by both Mr. Woods and Mr. 
Scovel. 

It was then moved that the executive committee consider 
extending to the National Association an invitation to hold 
its convention in Pittsburg in 1917. With one exception, 
this was the largest meeting ever held by this association, 143 
members attending. Eleven new members were enrolled. 

(Delayed report of the association’s March meeting.) 

That the agent is the backbone of the company, was a 
statement made by Dr. Henry A. Baker in a talk on the se- 
lection of risks before this association at its March luncheon, 
held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, March 8. Owing to the illness 
of another speaker, Professor Miller of the University read 
one of the papers of Chancellor S. B. McCormick. Eighty- 
one members attended the meeting and five new ones were 
elected. 


Puget Sound 


Eight new members were admitted at the monthly banquet 
of the Puget Sound association held at the Elk’s Club, April 
10. This branch now numbers nearly 200 members and has 
set out to capture first place during this year. A number 
of those present pledged themselves to enroll one or more 
members before the next meeting. About 70 men were pres- 
ent. 

W. Dwight Mead, ex-president of the association and chair- 
man of the National Membership Committee, told in an in- 
teresting way how the National Association had set about 
to secure 5,000 new members before the St. Louis Convention. 
The country is divided into seven divisions, he said, with a 
cup for the winner of each division. He then went on to 
outline the growing interest in life insurance and how the 
local association could help the movement. 

Several members of the Tacoma association were present, 
among whom was Arthur Finley. Mr. Finley made a few 
remarks on the work of the Tacoma association. Other 
speakers were: J. B. Duryea, a young solicitor whose talk 
on methods for the new man aroused a_lively discussion; 
T. D. Whitman, M. C. Tinney, W. A. Woodman, A. W. 
Merrow, Drs. Palmer and Maxon, E. MacClain, C. G. Cole, 
Malcolm Hughes, and William Waltz. 

This association, which was instrumental in getting the in- 
surance course installed in Washington University, is now 
planning to have an extension course established also. 


Rhode Island 


There was a special meeting of the Rhode Island asso- 
ciation in Providence, May 9, to provide for the completion 


POLICIES THAT SELL 


are the new policies issued by the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Because they pay Double in case of Death and 
certain Losses due to Accidents. Every insurer 
who hears about these policies wants one. 


For full information get in touch with our General Agent in your State, 
with whom good agency connections can be made. 








of plans of the New England Congress. The applications 
of eleven new members, eight of which were secured through 
the efforts of Mr. G. Russell Leonard, assistant to President 
Woods, were voted upon. 


Richmond 


Members of the Richmond association will deliver a series 
of four lectures on life insurance at the John Marshall high 
school. This announcement was made at the recent monthly 
meeting of April 10. Other lectures are also being arranged 
for at Richmond College, and at the University of Virginia. 


Rochester 


Gala is hardly descriptive of the annual dinner of the 
Rochester association at the Rochester Club, April 29. Prob- 
ably 150 members were in attendance. This association was 
fortunate in securing National President Woods, National 
Vice-President Priddy, and William H. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, as its speakers. All of them spoke 
at some length on topics treating on various phases of life 
insurance. Between the speeches, songs by local composers 
were sung to introduce the different speakers. The Star 
Spangled Banner was sung standing by the entire assembly. 

Three lectures were given during the week May 1 at 
the University of Rochester under the direction of this asso- 
ciation. 


San Francisco 


In their report to this organ of omnipresence, listing the at- 
tractions for their regular monthly meeting held at the Palace 
Hotel, April 27, the San Francisco association mentioned 
three talks. They were respectively: ‘Psychology and Sales- 
manship,’ Norman Lombard, secretary Agricultural Credit 
Corporation—A TREAT;; “ Protection to our Business,” J. R. 
Molony, manager Liability Department, Aetna Life—A 
TREATY; and “Approach and Closing,’ Messrs. Webb, 
Chipron, and Johnson—A TREATMENT. 

A delegation from the Sacramento association paid them a 
return visit and the Rev. W. F. Harrison, chaplain, told sev- 
eral of the southern stories for which he is renowned. 

During the meeting President Leisander announced the 
death of the wife of Captain Schnell, a member of the asso- 
ciation. A resolution of sympathy was accordingly passed to 
be sent with a floral piece to the captain. 

It was proposed by A. P. Chipron, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, that an all-day picnic with a ball game 
and other outdoor sports be substituted for the next meeting. 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina association met at the Hotel Jefferson, 
Columbia during the last month. 

The following officers were elected: M. M. Mattison, presi- 
dent; Carroll H. Jones and F. S. Munsell, vice-presidents ; 
Walter F. Going, secretary and treasurer; R. E. Ferguson, 
C. W. Estes, W. M. Carter, Louis Sherfesee, and W. A. 
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Prudential Mutualization Means 


that the holders of Fourteen Million Policies are 
the Owners of the Company and that for all time 
the policyholders will control the Company for 
their own benefit. 


Great has been the work and growth 
of The Prudential, but greater is its 
future destiny. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





Hantsk, executive committee; T. Moultrie Mordecai, and 
C. H. Barron were chosen associate counsels. | 


South Dakota 


The regular monthly banquet of the South Dakota asso- 
ciation was held, April 8, in Sioux Falls, with an attendance 
of 30 members. Following the dinner, the Sioux Falls College 
Glee Club rendered séveral selections and J. G. Parsons deliv- 
ered a short talk on “ Stopping the Leaks.” Dr. Rolvix Harlan 
followed with a discussion of the essential characteristics of 
successful agents. J. E. Burmeister, general agent for the 
National Life, was admitted to membership. 


Syracuse 


The twelfth annual banquet of the Syracuse association 
was held in the Hiawatha Room of the Onondaga Hotel, 
April 28. President Burnap, acting as toastmaster, intro- 
duced Mayor Walter R. Stone. 

The Mayor’s topic was “The City and Its People.” He 
gave a very practical talk on what it means to be a citizen 
in all that the name implies; what each inhabitant receives 
for his share of the city taxes. Most of us, he said, get just 
the kind of administration that we deserve. He welcomed 
the guests to Syracuse and complimented the association for 
the work it was doing, for the things that it stands for and 
for the personnel of its membership. 

Following the mayor, Mr. Priddy, although suffering 
from a severe sore throat, gave an interesting talk on as- 
sociation work. In his characteristic manner he told of 
the work that had been accomplished in the matter of legis- 
lation during the past two years. He warned the members 
that they must be on guard in all legislative matters that 
have to do with our business. He explained at some length the 
various advertising activities of the National Association and 








AL TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 








Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range¥and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE: Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 





laid out some definite plans which he advised the ‘local asso- 
ciation to take up and follow if possible. He also spoke at 
some length on the matter of agents’ licenses, and urged that 
we do our part toward eliminating the unworthy agent, His 
remarks were enthusiastically received, and the results were 
shown when at the conclusion of his talk Mr. Chas, T. Brock- 
way of the local association made an appeal for new mem- 
bers. A hearty response was made and applications from 
eight of those present were received. 


William J. Graham, manager of the Welfare Department 
of the Equitable Life, who stopped over on his way to Buf- 
falo and Rochester, gave a short but intensely interesting 
talk on social insurance. 


Dr. Fulton, pastor of the First Baptist Church of this 
city, gave a serio-humorous talk on ‘“ Old Line Insurance.” 
He began by saying that while Mr. Priddy complained of a 
sore throat, he was afraid that if he had been in good phys-~ 
ical health that he (Dr. Fulton) would not have gotten out 
in time to preach Sunday morning. He lauded the work of 
the present day insurance man as one of the greatest works 
in this or any other country; and asserted that he, himself, 
represented the greatest of all insurance companies, to which 
every one was eligible. 


At this point Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association, was introduced and gave his address of “ Sales- 
manship in Life Insurance.” A’s several of the older agents, 
who have attended numerous conventions, association meet- 
ings, etc., expressed it, this was without exception the best 
address on life insurance salesmanship they had ever heard. 
Mr. Woods said that the most valuable thing on earth is 
human life. He spoke feelingly of the terrible destruction 
of this most valuable asset in Europe to-day, and said that 
we here in America were taking care of, instead of making 
widows as they are across the water. He spoke of the won- 
derful opportunities in our business, warned the younger 
agents that in years to come they would have much greater 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of. the “oldest com- 
pany in America’ mean certain success for 


you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d_ Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


competition because the tendency of the times was to train 
men right before they started out to work, and that a better 
class of men were becoming interested in the opportunities 
that the insurance business afforded. He emphasized the 
importance of training men, and spoke of the methods em- 
ployed by some of the great sales organizations of the coun- 
try, such as the Ford Motor Company and Chalmers Company 
of Detroit. He said we have got to recognize that salesman- 
ship is a patriotic proposition. He dwelt at some length on 
the “human interest” side of our business. To give a.man 
a rate book and push him out to solicit is all wrong. Why 
should it be necessary to talk only about values, paid-up in- 
surance, extended insurance, possible dividends, guaranteed 
rates or such like. Let him go out first and find whether his 
city needs more life insurance. Find out how many widows 
are left to support themselves and children, how many or- 
phans in the asylums, how much his taxes for the poor fund 
are, how many boys had to leave school because the parent has 
died and left no insurance, how many girls are earning a 
meagre living, because there had been no insurance in the 
family. If he gets these facts he won’t need to know the rate 
book first. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to all the guests. 
Eighty members were present. 


Utah 


“Family Preparedness,” was the subject of an address by 
F. E. Saffold of the Mutual Benefit Life before the Utah 
association at the recent monthly meeting. Most men think, 
said Mr. Saffold, that their families "are amply protected 
when they carry a 3,000 dollar policy and are greatly aston- 
ished when it is pointed out what a meagre sum this is in 
terms of the monthly income. 


Valley of Virginia 
The regular monthly meeting of the Valley of Virginia as- 








Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, 
were never so busyasnow. Thefirst 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues 
and deliveries any three months 
in the Company’s history. Our 
representatives have the working 
tools, they havea Company of unex- 
celled prestige, and there is a fra- 
ternity of feeling between Home 
Office and Field that inspires men 
and women to do their utmost. 


Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 





sociation was held in Staunton, April 16. Addresses bearing 
on the association work were delivered and after the meeting, 
a dinner was given by the ladies’ auxiliary. 


Williamsport 


The Williamsport association was formed recently with a 
membership of 24 men. G. Russel Leonard, who is assistant 
to National President Woods, was instrumental in bringing 
matters to a head. : 

Following were the officers elected: L. G. Bullard, presi- 
dent; Willis H. Faber, vice-president; I. N. Witt, second vice- 
president; W. H. Hunter, secretary; Lyman A. Pray, treas- 
urer; and James A. Tyson, J. F. Collier, and James T. Daw- 
son, executive committee., 


Youngstown 


A human interest address on “Log Cabin Days,” was the 
subject of an address by the Rev. L. M. Batman before the 
Youngstown association at its monthly meeting. 30 mem- 
bers were present and 6 new ones were elected. 


Notice 


Statement of ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the act of August 24, 1912, of Life Association News, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1916. 
Editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; 
managing editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y.; business manager, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y.; publisher, Everett M. Ensign, 56 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

Owners: The National Association of Life Underwriters 
(unincorporated—a voluntary association). The Association 
consists of 5,000 members. Address, 56 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. Officers: Edward A. Woods, president, Frick 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa.; Lawrence Priddy, vice-president, 149 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chartered 1835. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1916 
Assets - $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities - 69,154,791.00 

Surplus - $5,120,189.68 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
= PEK ORe SE RWI CE 


GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 














STILL PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE 


For the Sun Life of Canada the story of Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen 
has been one of continued progress and prosperity. 













Assurances issued and paid for during the year totalled $34,873,851— 
the largest new business ever issued by any Canadian life company. Assuran- 
ces in Force at Dec. 31st last totalled $257,404,160—much the largest amount 
carried by any Canadian life company. 


With assets totalling $74,326,423 and an undistributed net surplus of 
$7,545,591 the Company’s financial position is impregnable: 


A Sun Life of Canada policy isa 
safe and profitable policy to sell. 


H. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. S. POTTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. o iE 

F. C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
E. E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 

E. W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. COMPANY OF ( } ANADA 
C. E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. _xX 

N. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. HEAD OF FICE ~MONTREAL 
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1916 


Growing in Strength 


$429,975,546.00 


A REMARKABLE RECORD 


The rise of any great institution 
is interesting history. 


The story of the early struggles 
of the Union Central; the begin- 
ning of a better era; and the 
giant strides of later years are all 
graphically told in the accom- 
panying chart, covering forty- 

$ 300,000,00000 
nine years record of insurance 
in force. 


Thirty years required to 
reach the first One Hundred 
Millions; only seven years 
for the second; six for the 
third; five for the fourth; 
and practically one-third 
of the distance to the one- 
half Billion Mark cov- 


ered during the past year. $70°?ceac000 


There are “‘reasons’” for 
the growing strength and 
favor of the Company. 


For information, address 


ALLAN WATERS 
Superintendent of Agents 


The 


Union 
Central 
Life 
Insurance Co. 
CINCINNATI 
JESSE R. CLARK 


Insurance in Force—49 Years’ Record 
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Broadway, New York, N. Y.; J. Henry Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. Lyle Reid, 
Sun Life Assurance Co., Ottawa, Can.; A. C. Larsen, secre- 
tary, Washington Building, Madison, Wis.; Everett M. En- 
sign, corresponding secretary, 56 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y.; H. Wibert Spence, treasurer, Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; John Newton Russell, Jr., chairman execu- 
tive committee, Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
No bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, and other securities. 
(Signed) Everett M. Ensien, 
Editor and Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of April, 
1916. 
(Seal) L. WuritNney SEARLE, 
Notary Public Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York and Westchester Counties. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 





Metropolitan Life Insurance 
===== Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, are more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the wor 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1915 average one claim for every 
45 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $242.01 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1915 


d in Pay- 
$326,616.59 Tents to “Bgliees 
holders and addition to Reserve. 


$146,602.49 Brasseat me 
Insurance $3,196,491,344.00 


639 & pet are in number of Claims 


9 175 per day in number of Poli- 
cies issued and revived. 


$1,956,438.00 Frsurance issued, 


revived and increased. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 
of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 


1865 FIFTY-ONE YEARS OLD 1916 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 
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Business-Life’’ Insurance 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1916 








Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 


1 
President Good men, whether experienced in 


life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
A a ee Pesce ad if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
Se dope cee to first year’s commission, a renewal 
P Ch N Pe itak interest insuring an income for the 
res. Chem. Nat. ban future. Address the Company at its 


Edward Townsend 
Pres. Importers and ep ear 0. 277 Broadway, 


Traders’ Nat. Bank 
ener, 


Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 








Capitol Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
THOS. F. DALY, President 


Gross Assets - - =. === - $1,885,010.7! 


Surplus to Policyholders - - - 250,266.46 
Insurance in Force - - - -  18,087,121.00 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory 


PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing applications but 
of collecting the premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advantageously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, III. 
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WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY ? 


As a rule something you create yourself, but working 
conditions help a great deal. 
help—if you can deliver. 
portance now—but only for the right men. 


That is where we can 
One or two openings of im- 
You may 


be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 


Director of Agencies 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia. 

OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 

Southern Life Insurance Company. 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 
to $50,000.00, with premiums payable annually, semi-annually 
and quarterly, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
with premiums payable weekly. 

Condition on December 31, 1915: 





| Assets? seta es ..$ 12,629,857.65 
| TAA DUI ties. Sed sescc cvtusl cists totes tent ae 10,818,731-.90 
| Capital & Stirplust.+.. eect ao eee I,811,125.66 
[nsnrance in: POrce...4 a sais naiie 1 pete I104,822,701.00 

Payments to Policyholders since Organi- 
ZATION, Howiedere shaves ales eaeleelels anpee atoning 16,811,250.90 





Is Paying its Policyholders OVER...... 1,350,000.00 annually. 
Good territory for live Agents. 








Y 0 B 
under our direct general agency con- 
tract. Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 

DISABILITY BENEFITS, 

REDUCING PREMIUMS. 
See the new low Rates. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President. 


Organized 1850 The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 

























Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 
Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 


An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 
They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents 


The “Blomablites 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policyholders $3,447,381 including dividends of 

$602,721 — 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,766,740 
and is now 





Contracts 


are easy to sell. 





Wanted 














$125,660,173 








For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
25 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 





Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory for the 
right men 


66 Years Old Mutual 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
Part of the 1915 Record: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 
Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent. 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
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DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 





Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 








Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


20294 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 





ARKANSAS. 





Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 








WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
512-515 Citizens National Bank Building 
Fifth & Spring Streets 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 





San Francisco. 


SMITH, THOMAS cf THOMAS, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 





CANADA. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @ W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 





COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 





CONNECTICUT. 








Hartford. 





ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 


FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 





WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 


A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


JOHN DOLPH, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 





FLORIDA. 





Jacksonville. 





F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 





GEORGIA. 





Atlanta. 





BAGLEY @ WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 





ILLINOIS. 





Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 








LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 








WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 


DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 


The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 
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EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
| Manager for Illinois, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





| 
HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
| The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 





INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 


IOWA. 








Davenport 





GEORGE W. CANNON, 
Manager, 


Germania Life Insurance Co. of New York 
21-22 Davenport Savings Bank Bldg. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 


HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 


LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 


WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 











MAINE. 








Portland. 





. PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 





MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 





ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 





JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 


PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 


The Travelers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk Street. 





FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 


FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
206-212 Unity Bldg., 185 Devonshire Street. 


MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman's Department, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 








Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 


Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN. 





Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 





CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
901 Chamber of Commerce. 








WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite rr1z, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 


THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 
for Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 


of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 


MISSOURI. | 


Kansas City. 





R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 


St. Louis. 





FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany. 


HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 


New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 


JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 





WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 


for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 


CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 








WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 











SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 


Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 


419-423 White Building. 





FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 





Long Island City. 





Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 


Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 








New York City. 


EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 





LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 





THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 








GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
3 149 Broadway. 


The 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


™ 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
38 Nassau Street. 








HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Astor House Building, 217 Broadway. | 


Rochester. 


H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 


Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE, | 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARE, N. J., 
John C. Drewry, 
State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 








McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. | 





OHIO. 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





JOHN L. SHUFF, 
Manager, 


Home Office General Agency, 
Union Central Life Building. 





Cleveland. 








HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 





Columbus. 








J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. 








J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite rooz Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
301 Terminal Bldg. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 


FREDERICK V. BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 





JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 
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Philadelphia. 


BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
650 Bullitt Building. 





C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 





E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 

General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
512 Walnut Street. 
JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh. 





T. J. DANNER, Jr., 
Manager, 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
736 Oliver Building. 


ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
First National Bank Building. 


ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 
Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 





Ww. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 
615 Empire Building. 





TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 





J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
James Building. 


Memphis. 





SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Germania Savings Bank Building. 


VIRGINIA. 








Norfolk. 


RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Richmond. 





T. ARCHIBALD CARY, . 
General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 





Na DaSILLS: 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 





A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 
Attic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 2131-12-13 Mutual Bldg. 





WASHINGTON. 
| North Yakima. 








RICHARD A. O’BRIEN 
Generai Agent—Central Washington, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., 
Life and Accident Dept. 





Seattle. 





WALTER’ C. HENRY, 
Manager, 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,’’ 
Central Building. 





Spokane. 





CHARLES H. McCoy, 
Agency Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 





Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
| 804 Union Building. 





Huntington. 





DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Rooms 19-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 











THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Wheeling. 





GEORGE BAIRD 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 





WISCONSIN 





Madison 





A. C. LARSON 
State Agency Central Life for 


Wisconsin, Northern Michigan‘and Northern Illinois 


Suite 219-228 Washington Bldg. 

















HY not have 


your name 


appear with the 
Live Wires ? 


CARDS 00 PER 
COST $5. YEAR 


HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY 


That’s What It Is! 


“Send the NEWS to my home. 
Some fellow in the office always 
swipes it.” 








We are constantly receiving letters 
as quoted above, or couched in 
words to the same effect. 


It’s a good idea. And incidentally, 
it impresses us that the NEWS 


is rather worth while. 


Remember, it will cost you but 
one dollar to shoot twelve doses 
of energy, pep, and ginger into 
one of your agents. 


Just Think of It! 
12 DOSES 


for 


$1.00 





